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The follewing letters, Ic. are genuine, and the 


originals of ſame of them are in the poſſeſſion | 


of the earl of HALIY ax. They are preſented 
to the public, becauſe they bear an immediate 
relation to the NoRTH BRITON, although 
they relate to a paper of the 21/1 of Auguſt 


1762. 
Je BTT ENS. 


M R. Secker preſents his compliments to 
mr. Wilkes, he has been three times at 
his houſe to wait on him from lord Talbot. 
mr. Secker would be obliged to mr. Wilkes 
to let him know by a note directed to him at 
mr. Holford's St. James's Palace, where and 
what time mr. Secker could ſpeak to him this 
afternoon. If he does not hear from mr. 
Wilkes, will wait on him by nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning at his houſe. 
Sept. 10. half an hour paſt two o clock. 1 


Directed * John Wilkes, Eſqʒ 


MT. Wilkes's compliments to mr. Seck- 
er, was not acquainted till this minute by this 
note, that mr. Secker had once called in Great 
George- ſtreet, ſhall be at home from ſeven till 


eight this evening, and as mr. Wilkes ſhall be 


alone, he ſuppoſes at this meeting mr, Secker 
will bring no company.” 
ae 1958 afteyrioan; 
Oreat George Meet, , Five, Sept. 10. 
Directed to Me 
10 3.5 Mr. gecker, at Mr. Holford's, St. 
James's Palace. 
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Mr. Secker's compliments to mr. Wilkes, 
he will wait on him "alone this evening be- 
tween feven and eight.“ Ve. ED 
St. James's. LEN 
Directed to © 
John Wilkes, Eſq; 


$1 R, | SOLE 

As I have received no anſwer to a letter 
I wrote to you on the 25th of Auguſt, and 
find by ſending to your houſe in town that I 
can have no immediate opportunity of ſeeing 
you, I am forced again by a letter to aſk.if 
you avow or diſclaim being author of the paper 
entitled the North Briton of the 21ſt of Au- 


Bolton-ftreet. | .., Dim ha _ + 
r Col. Wilkes. 


1 


Great George: ſtreet, Friday Sept. 10. 
My Lord, 5 
I beg your lordſhip to do me the juſtice 
to believe that I have neyer yet received the let- 
ter to me at Wincheſter, which mr. Secker tells 
me was ſent there a fortnight ago. I have 
juſt now the honour of your lordihip's by that 

entleman. Your, lordſhip aſks if I avow or 
Fiiclaim being author of the paper entitled the 
North, Briton of the aiſt of Auguſt. My 


anſwer is, that I muſt firſt inſiſt on knowing 


your lordſhip's right to càtechiſe me about an 
anonymous paper. If your lordſhip is not ſa- 
tisßed with this, I ſhall ever be ready to give 
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your lordſhip any other fatisfaction becoming 
me as a gentleman.“ 
lam, my lord, 
Your lordſhip- 8 moſt bellen 
humble ſervant, 


Dircctid to JOHN WILKES. 


Earl Talbot. 


3 


WVVincheſter, Sept. 14 1762. 
My Lord. 

61% L Left Wincheſter, with lord Effingham's 
leave, on the ſecond of ' Auguſt, and did not 


return to this city till the 12th of this month. 


My drum-major brought me your lordſhip's 
letter yeſterday. I now return it with the 
ſeal unbroke, as the cleareſt demonſtration 
that I never have read the contents of it. I 
ſuppoſe they are the ſame with the letter I nad 
the honour of receiving and en by mr. 


decker.“ 29 


I am, my lord, 
Your lordſhip? s moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


Directed 1 JOAN WILKES. 
4 Earl Talbot, 


Ft — 5 R, 8 
l — 4: you have by this time - found 
the letter I wrote directed to you at Wincheſ- 
ter, and that hath acquainted you why I ad- 
dreſſed myſelf to mr. Wilkes, to enquire if 
The North Briton of the 21ſt of Auguſt was 
written by him. I well know every gentle- 
man who contributes to ſupport periodical pa- 
pers by his pen, is not anſwerable for all the 
papers that appear 3 the title of that which 
2 he 
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(6) 
he afliſts, but I cannot conceive that any man 
ſhould refuſe to aſſure a perſon who hath been 
the object of the wit of any paper, that he 
was not the author of a paper he did not write, 


Every man's ſenſe of honour ought to direct 


his conduct, if you prefer a perſonal engage- 
ment to the denying being the authorof a paper 
that hath been fo free with my name; 1 who 
am publickly affronted by that paper, cannot 
in honour avoid requiring the ſatisfaction you 
ſeem moſt deſirous to give. Be pleaſed to 
write or ſend to me as ſoon as you have de- 


termined what part you will act. I ſhall be 


in London Thurſday and Friday next, and 


this day ſe'nnight, after which I ſhall not be 4 


in London till Thurſday the 23d.“ 
Jam, Sir, your humble ſervant. 


TALBOT. 


Bolton-ftreet, Directed to 1 
Sept. 12. 1762, Col. Wilkes. 


Wincheſter, Sept. 16. 1762. E 


My Lord, | 
«© I had not till yeſterday the honour of 


your lordſhip's letter of the 12th, and embrace 
this carlieſt opportunity of acknowledging it. 
Your lordſhip has not yet, in my poor idea, 
aſcertained the right you claim of interroga- 
ting me about the paper of the 21ſt of Auguſt, 
and I will firſt know the very good authority 
on which I am thus queſtioned, before ] will 
return any anſwer whatever, 

Your lordſhip deſires me to. write or ſend 
to you as ſoon as I have determined what hou 


CHE 
L ſhall act. I intended my firſt letter ſhould have 
made that ſufficiently ciear.” 
n ee Pa, wy LO 
Your Lordſhip's very humble ſervant, 
Directed io JOHN WILKES. 
Earl Talbot. 


# 


& ] have this inſtant received your's of the 
16th. It is your own declaration before men 


of truth and honour that you occaſionally aſſiſt- 


ed the paper called The North Briton with 
your pen, that is the foundation of my inter- 
rogating you about the North Briton of the 
21ſt of Auguſt—and whatever may be your 
idea, mine 1s that when a gentleman owns 
himſelf an occaſional author of an anonymous 
ſatirical paper, any perſon by name ridiculed 
in ſuch an hebdomadal performance hath a right 
to aſk the occaſional avowed writer, if he was 


| | the author of the offending paper. 


You may now, fir, aniwer my queſtion or 
not, I have offered to put myſelf upon that foot- 
ing with you that became a man who hath 
ſpirit, and is influenced by honour—if you do. 
not deny the p- per 1 muſt and will conclude 
you wrote it.“ ; 

Your humble ſervant, 


TALBOT. 


Bolton-ſtreet, Directed to 
dept. 17. 1762. Col. Wilkes. 


B 3 Wincheſter, 


— CT 


1 
Wincheſter, Sept. 21. 1762, 


My Lord, 
85 3 8 poſt brought me your lordſhip's 


of the 17th, and by the return of it this waits 


on your lordſhip. 


You are pleaſed to ſay that it is my own de- 
claration before men of truth and honour that 
] occaſionally aſſiſted the paper called "The 
North Briton. I wiſh your lordſhip had been 
more explicit, and had mentioned the n.me = 
of any one gentleman before whom I made 
that declaration. Was it made in public ?; or 
was it in private converſation? Still I have the 
misfortune of not yet ſeeing your lordſhips 
right of putting the queſtion to me about the 
paper of the 21ſt of Auguſt, and till 1 do, 1 
will never reſolve your Jordſhip on that head, 
though I would any friend I have in the world, 1 
who had the curioſity of aſking me, if it was 


in a civil manner. 


YVcur lordſhip ſays that if I do not deny the 1 


paper, you muſt and will conclude I wrote it. 


Your loreſkip has my free conſent to make any 


4 2 


concluſions you think proper, whether they J 


are well or ill grounded; and [ feel the moſt | 


perfect indifference about what * are, or the | 
conſequences of them. 
I intend at preſent to make a tour on Thurſ-| 


day to the iſle of Wight. I ſhall return to 88 


this city the beginning ot the next week.” 
Jam, my Lord, 
Your ordſhip' 8 
Directed to moſt humble ſervant, 
Earl Talbot. JOHN WILKES B 


Wincheſt er, 


* * 
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LE 
Wincheſter, Sept. 30. 1762, 
5 

« Lord Talbot by your meſſage has at laſt 
brought this moſt important queſtion to the 
preciſe point, where my firft anſwer to his 
lordſhip fixed it, if he preferred that. As you 
have only ſeen the two laſt letters, I muſten- 
treat you to caſt your eye over thoſe preceding, 
becauſe I apprehend they will juſtify an ob- 
ſervation or two | made this morning, when 
] had the honour of paying my compliments 
to you at camp. | 

Be affured that if I am between heaven 
and earth, I will be on Tueſday evening at 
Tilbury's the Red Lion at Bagſhot, and on 
Wedneſday morning will play this duet with 
his lordſhip. 

lt is a real ſatisfaction to me that his lord- 
ſhip is to be accompanied by a gentleman of 
colonel Berkley's worth and honour. 

This will be delivered to you by my adju- 
tant, who attends me to Bagſhot. I ſhall 
not bring any ſervant with me, from the fear 
of any of the parties being known. My 
X piſtols only, or his lordſhip's, at his option, 
hall decide this point. „ 

5 beg the favour of you to return me the 


letters, as I mean to leave Wincheſter this 


evening. I have lord Bruce's leave of ab- 
ſence for ten days.? 
I am, with ſincere regard, Sir, 
your very humble ſervant, 


JOHN WILEKES. 
41 
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I hope that we may make a partie guarrit for 

ſupper on Tueſday at Bagſhot. 
Directed 10 
˖ Colonel Berkely. 


. 7 * 3 | 
T have read all the letters and ſhall de- 
pend upon the pleaſure of ſupping with you 
at Tilbury's the Red Lion at Bagſhot Tueſ- 
day evening. My ſervant will attend me as 
the going alone would give room for ſuſpicion 
but you may depend upon his following your 
direction at Baglhot, and that he ſhall not be 
ſcen where you would not have him -1 am 
much obliged by your favourable opinion, 
and am, ö 


n 


Your very humble ſervant, 

Camp near Win- N. BERKELEY, 
cheſter, Sept. 30. 1762 

Incloſed is the copy of a letter received ai 
Mr. Stanley this afternoon. * related to 
the taking of the Havannah.] 
Directed to 

Colonel Wilkes. 


The following © are the hae: relative to the 
caſe of Mr Wilkes. 

MAGNA CHAR T.A, 
Cap. 29. 

ULLUS Liber Homo capiatur, vel im- 

priſonetur, aut diſſciſiatur, de libero te- 


1 


nemento ſuo, vel LIBERTATIBUS, vel LI- 
BER1S CONSUETUDINIBUS SUIS, aut utlageter, 
aut exulet, aut alijno modo de eftruatur, Nec 
ſuper eum ibimus, nec ſuper eum mittemus niſi 


ECT 
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(-277] 
per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel per 
legem Terre. | 

As the apprehenſion, and Commitment of 
John Wilkes, eſq; Member of Parliament, 
to the Tower, muſt have raiſed the curioſity 
of many people, to know the circumitances 
attending it, the following detail of fimple 
facts (upon which every reader will make his 
own comments) cannot be unſeaſonable, and 
are perhaps abſolutely neceſſary to be laid 

efore the public. _ „ 

On Saturday the Zoth of April, 1763, early 
in the forenoon, three of his majeſty's meſ- 
ſengers, by virtue of a warrant from the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, ſeized on the perſon of the 
ſaid John Wilkes, eſq; Member of Parlia- 
ment; of which warrrant the following is a 
true copy. 3.45 FL 
W. George Montague Dunk earl 

(5) of Halifax viſcount Sunbury 
| and baron Halifax one of the 

lords of his majeſty's moſt 

honourable privy council lieu- 

tenant general of his majeſty's 

forces and principal ſecretary 

of ſtate. | 

Theſe are in his majeſty's name ta 

authorize and require you (taking a 

conſtable to your aſſiſtance) to make 

* Nofr be apprehended — 

o freeman e apprehended, or impri- 

ſoned, or aifscifſed of his ſ; mm or LI _— 

Or FREE CUSTOMs, or be out lawed or baniſhed, 

or any wije deſtroyed. Nor will we paſs upon him, 

nor condemn him, but by the lawful judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land. 


G2 
ſtrict and diligent ſearch for the authors 
printers and publiſhers of a ſeditious 
and treaſonable paper intitled the 
North Briton Number XLV Satur- 
day April 23 1762 printed for G. 
Kearſly in Ludgate Street London and 
them 25 any of them having found to 


apprehend and ſieze together wich 


their papers and to bring in ſafe cuſ- 
tody before me to be examined con- 


cerning the premiſes and further 


dealt with according to law And in 
the due execution thereof all mayors 
ſheriffs juſtices of the peace conſta- 
bles and all other his majeſty's officers 
civil and military and loving ſubjects 
whom it may concern are to be aiding 
and aſſiſting to you as there ſhall be 
coccaſion and for fo doing this, ſhall 
be your warrant Given at St. James' $ 


the twenty-ſixth day of April in the 


third year of his majeſty's reign 


ſigned 
directe to Dunk Halifax 

Nathan Carrington John Money 
James Watſon and Robert Blackmore 
Four of his majeſty” s meſſengers in ordinary 

N. B. The officers had a verbal order to 
put this warrant in execution by entering 
forcibly into the houſe of John Wilkes, eſq; 
Member of Parliament at midnight; and 


taole cficers are now threatned with the lots 


of their places for not complying with ſuch 
verbal inſtructions. 


On 


(13) 

On the intimation of mr. Wilkes member 
of Parliament being in cuſtody, a motion was 
made in the court of common pleas then 
ſitting in Weſtminſter Hall for a Habeas-Cor- 
pus, which was granted ; though by reaſon 
of the rrothcnotory's office not being open, 
ſuch Habeas Corpus: could not be ſued out 
till four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Several gentlemen, friends and acquain- 
tance of the ſaid John Wilkes eſq; Member 
of Parliament applied, for admittance into chis 
houſe, which was then peremptorily refufed 
by a pretended order from the ſecretary of ſtate; 
which order, though repeatedly requeſted, 
was not or could not be produced. | 

As no proper or /egal authority appeared 
to countenance ſuch refuſal, the gentlemen 

thought themſelves no ways obliged to obey 
the verbal commands of officers acting only 
under a verbal authority; and entered accord- 
ingly without further queſtion or moleſtation 
from theſe officers, + | 1 

Mr. Wood, the deputy ſecretary of ſtate, 
being ſent ior, demanded the reaſon of ſuch 
forcible entry: It was replied that no force 
had been uſed, and that the gentlemen thought 
MO legally juſtified in what they had 

one. e 

Soon after this (whether ſent for or not, 
does not appear) Phillip Carteret Webb, eſq; 
ſolicitor to the treaſury, came into the room, 
and ſome private converſation between him 
and mr. Wood having paſt, the latter aſked, 
if any gentleman then preſent would attend 


or inſpect the officers while they were ſealing 
| Up. 


(14) 2 
up all papers in the houſe of mr. Wilkes; 
or uſed words to that or the like effect. 

Mr. Wilkes having declined accepting of 
the like offer, no perſon then preſent thought 
himſelf authorized to take upon him ſuch 
inſpection. | | 4 

Notwithſtanding it was known, that the 
court of common pleas had granted an Ha- 
beas Corpus, of which fact, Philip Carteret 
Webb, eſq; ſolicitor to the treaſury, at that 
time at lord Halifax's, was then well aſſured; 
yet was the ſaid John Wilkes, eſq; Member 
of Parliament, committed to the Tower of 
London. 5 Y 

His ſolicitor and one of his council, ſoon 
after they heard of ſuch commitment, went 
to the Tower, in order to conſult with the | 
ſaid John Wilkes, about the legal methods 
to be purſued for his enlargement; but were 
denied admittance z major Ransford inform- 
ing them, that he had received orders from 
the ſecretary” of late, not to admit ay ij 
perſon whatſoever, to ſpeak with or ſee the | 
ſaid John Wilkes: and further informed | 
them, that he had juſt before refuſed the 
right honourable the earl Temple ſuch admit- 
tance, | | 
On Sunday, May the firſt, the ſame gen- 
tlemen, between the hours of twelve and one, 
called again upon major Ransford, on the 


ſame occaſion; but were again denied ad- ie 
mittance, as were ſoon after many noblemen, ¶ de 
and gentlemen. of the firſt diſtinction, and ©: 
mr. Wilkes's own Brother. 3 hi 


And 


(15) | 

Aſter ſuch denial, mr. Wilkes's folicitor 
demanded of the major a copy of the war- 
rant, under which mr. Wilkes was com- 
mitted to the Tower; which was readily 


granted by the major, and of which the fol- 
blowing is a true copy. 


Charles earl of Egremont and George 
Dunk earl of Halifax lords of his ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable privy council 
and principal ſecretaries of ſtate 

T heſe are in his majeity's name to autho- 
rize and require you to receive into your 
cuſtody the body of John Wilkes eſq. 
herewith ſent you for being the author 
and publiſher of a moſt infamous and 
ſeditious libel intitled the North Briton 
number 45 tending to inflame the minds 
and alienate the affections of the people 
from his majeſty and to excite them to 
traiterous inſurrections againſt the go- 
vernment And to keep him ſafe and 
Cloſe untill he ſhall be delivered by due 
courſe of law and for fo doing this ſhall 
be your warrant Given at St. James's 
the 3o day of April 1763 in the third 
year of his majeſty's reign. Ns 
figned | 


To the right hon. John 

Lord Berkeley of Strat- | 45 

ton conſtable ofhis ma- Dunk Halifax L. S. 

jelty's Tower of Lon- 1 

don or to the lieutenant 

of the ſaid Tower or | 

his deputy | | 
Vol. III. © Philip 


Egremont 


* . 
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Philip Carteret Web; eſq; Solicitor to the 
Treaſury then being preſent i in the ſaid ma- 
or Ransford's room, mr. Wilkes's council | 
and ſolicitor applied to the ſaid mr. Webb for 
admittance to the ſaid mr. Wilkes. WM 
Philip Carteret Webb eſq; defired major 
Ransford to allow ſuch admittance, which he 
would indemnify; the major, with a Pit 
becoming a good officer, replied, he could not 
diſobey orders. 
Philip Carteret Webb eſq; re- anſwered, he 
believed there muſt have been a miſtake in 1 + 
orders, and that, if either of the ſecretaries of 
fate were in town, he would apply to oY 77 
and obtain ſuch admittance as aforeſaid, and i 
that he would either ſend or bring an order for I 
ſuch admiitance in the afternoon. 1 
Upon this aſſertion, the ſaid mr. Wilkes's 
counſel and ſolicitor between eight and nine 2 
o'clock in the evening of the ſame day, again F 
went to the Tower, and applied for admittance 5 
as aforeſaid. The major having received no 
inſtructions from either of the ſecretaries of = 
Rate, or Philip Carteret Webb eſq; refuſed as 
before. 3 
On the morning of Monday, the ſecond «| 
May, the court of common pleas ordered 2 
return to their writ of Habeas Corpus, which 
return not then appearing to the court to be 3 
ſufficient, the court ordered, that the ſaid re- 4 
turn ſhould not at preſent be filed ; but upon 
motion granted another Habeas Corpus direct- 
ed to the conſtable and ſo forth of the Tower 


of London. 
Mr. Wilkes's ſolicitor and counſel the ſame 


day,between the hours of two and three, again 
Went 


(7 

) the went to the Tower, and made application to 
major Ransford for 2dmittance to the ſaid 
John Wilkes eſq; but were refuſed ſuch ad- 
b for mictance, major Ransford declaring that he 
bad received no orders from either of the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate to that purpoſe. There ap- 
he WR peared upon the table of the {aid major Ranſ- 
bord a written order for him to take down the 
names of all perſons applying for admittance 

to coione] Wilkes. | 


ho MAGNA EST VERITAS. 


= Crvrrs ud by the lieutenant Governor of the 
en Tower, reſpecting the detention of John 
and iltes Eq; 

1 That the warders appointed to keep a 
cloſe priſoner, ſhall not preſume to leave him 
for a moment alone, either night or day, or 
to change their duty with other warders, but 
== by particular leave or order from the conſtable, 
lieutenant, deputy lieutenant, or in their ab- 
ſence the major of the Tower. 

They are to permit no perſon to have ad- 
mittance into the room he is confined in, or 
to ſpeak to him but by a particular order 
brought them by the major or gentleman 
goaler. 


0 


On the morning of Tueſday May 3. Mr. Wilkes 
was brought to the Bar of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Weſtminſter, where he made 
the following ſpeech. 
EEE], myſelf happy to be at laſt brought 
before a court, and before judges, whoſe 
characteriſtic is the love of liberty. I have 
. many 


( 18 ) 


many humble thanks to return for the im- 
mediate order you were pleaſed to iſſue, to 
give me an opportunity of laying my grievan- 
ces before you. They are of a kind hitherto 
unparalleled in this free country, and I truſt 


the conſequences will teach miniſters of Scot- 


tiſh and arbitrary principles, that the liberty 
of an Engliſh ſubject is not to be ſported away 
with impunity, in this crue] and deſpotic 
manner. | 

I am accuſed of being the author of the 
North Briton, No. 45. 1 ſhall only remark 
upon that paper that it takes all load of accu- 
ſation from the ſacred name of a prince, whoſe 
family 1 love and honour, as the glorious de- 
fenders of the cauſe of liberty, and whoſe per- 
ſonal qualities are ſo amiable, great, and re- 
ſpectable, that he is deſervedly the idol of his 
people. It is the peculiar taſhion and crime 
of theſe times, and of thoſe who hold high mi- 
niſterial offices in government, to throw every 
odious charge from themſelves upon majeſty, 
The author of this paper, whoever he may be, 
has, upon conititutional principles, done di- 
rectly the reverſe, and is therefore in me, the 
ſuppoſed author, meant to be perſecuted ac- 
cordingly. The particular cruelties of m 
treatment, worſe than if I had been a Scott! 
rebel, this court will hear, and J dare fay, 
from your juſtice, in due time redreſs. 

„I may perhaps ſti] have the means left me 
to ſhew that I have been ſuperior to every 
temptation of corruption. They may indced 
have flattered themſelves, that when they found 
corruption could not prevail, perſecution might 

intimidate 


— 5 — 


voy 


F „ + . ] Ü 


. 


(19) 
intimidate, I will ſhew myſelf ſuperior to 
both. My papers have been ſeized, perhaps 
with a hope the better to deprive me of that 
proof of their meannels, and corrupt prodiga- 
lity, which it may poſſibly, in a proper place, 
be yet in my power to give.” 


He then pleaded by his council, mr. Serjeant 
Glynn, for his diſcharge, alledging that his 
commitment was not valid. The debate 
laſted from eleven o'clock till a quarter paſt _ 
two; when after ſeveral learned arguments on 
both ſides, he was remanded back to the 


Tower; and his friends had, for the firſt time, 


the opportunity of acceſs to him. At his 
departure from the hall, the acclamations of 
the people were, Liberty! Liberty! Wilkes 
for ever, and no Exciſe ! The court then 
adjourned to Friday the 6th of May, at 
which time he was ordercd-to be brought up 
again, that the affair might be finally deter- 
mined. 

His friends now had the liberty of viſiting 
him; and perhaps no priſoner in the Tower 
of London ever before, was attended by ſuch 
an illuſtrious train of viſitors. 

During this reſpite his majeſty was pleaſed 
to iſue orders to lord Egremont, to remove 


him from his poſt of colonel in the militia of 


the county of Buckingham, which was fig- 
nifed to him 1 in the following fein. 


C3 Copy, 


. ( 29 ) 
Copy of a letter from the earl of Egre mont tg 


the earl Temple. 
My Lord, ; 

. king having judged it improper, that 
John Wilkes, eſq; ſhould any longer 
continue to be colonel of the militia for the 
county of Buckingham, I am commanded to 
ſignify his majeſty's pleaſure to your lordſhip, Wl 
that you do forthwith give the neceſſary orders 
for diſplacing mr. Wilkes, as an officer in the 
militia for the ſaid county of Buckingham. 

I am, with reſpect, 


Whitehall, Your lordſhip's moſt obedient » 
May 4, 1 76 3. humble ſervant, 3 


To the earl Temple EGREMONT.R} 
Letter from the earl Temple to John Tk 1 


3 1. 


A T my return laſt night from Tower, I 
received the encloſes letter from the earl 
of Egremoat : in conſequence of his majeſty's W 
commands therein ſignifyed, you will pleaſe 
to obſerve, that you no longer continue colo- 
nel of the militia for the county of Bucking-f 4 
ham. : 
I cannot, at the ſame time, help expreſſing 
the concern | feel in the loſs of an officer, by 
his deportment in command, endeared to ti 
whole corps. | | | 
Jam, Sir 
Your moſt obedient, 
Pall-Mall, And moit humble ſervant, 
May 5, 1763. TEMPLE. 


To John Wilkes, eſq; | . 
Ce a 


* „ 
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Copy if a kiter from John Wilkes, %; to the 
earl Temple. N 


My Lord, 


] HAVE this moment the honour of your 
lordſhip's letter, ſignifying his majeſty's 
commands, that I ſhould no longer continue 
| colonel of the militia for the county of Buck- 
ingham. I have only to return your lordſhip 
my warmeſt thanks for the ſpirit and zeal you 
have ſhewn in the {upport of that conſtitutional 
meaſure from the very beginning. Your 
38 lordſhip will pleaſe to remember, that I was 
among the foremoſt who offered their ſervices 
co their country at that eriſis. Buckingham- 
Þ WR ſfhice is ſenſible, and has always acknowledged, 
— that no man but your lordſhip could have 
lkes, given ſucceſs to that mieaſure in our inland 
county. I am proud of the teſtimonyyour lord- 

ſhip is pleaſed to give me, and am happy, in 


er, I theſe days of peace, to leave ſo amiable a corps 

earl in that perfect harmony, which has from the 

{ty's beginning ſubſiſted. | 

leaſe I have the honour to be, 

colo- With unfeigned reſpect, 

cing- „ | 
Tower, Your lordſhip's moit obedient, 

Min May 5, 1763. and moſt humble ſervant, 

, bi JOHN WIBSKES 

0 the To the earl Temple. 


[A few days after the earl Temple was 
diſmiſſed from the lieutenancy of the county 
of Bucks, and the lord Le Deſpencer ap- 
pointed in his room; who conſtituted, ap- 
pointed, and made himſelf colonel of the 
Buckinghamſhire militia. ] 


ANGLIZ 
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ANGLIZ JURA in omni Caſu LIBERTATI 
dant Favorem. 

il Impius et Crudelis judicandus eſt qui LIBER- 
| i TATI non favet. : 
Wii Coke Littleton, 
bj i 


On Friday the 6th of May mr. Wilkes 
was brought up from the Tower to the 
bar of th: court of common pleas, where (as 
| ſoon as the court was ſeated) he made the 
following ſpeech : 
if | My Lords, 
wi ” AR be it from me to regret that I 
10 have paſſed ſo meny more days in 
10 captivity, as it will have afforded you- an 
HA opportunity of doing, upon mature reflection, 
i and repeated examination, the more ſignal 
| Juſtice to my country. The liberty of all 

peers and gentlemen, and what touches me 
more ſenſibly, that of all the middling and 
ier claſs of people, who ſtand moſt in 
need of protection, is in my caſe this day to 
be finally decided upon: a queſtton of ſuch 
importance as to determine at once whether 
Engliſh liberty be a reality or a ſhadow. 
Your. own freeborn hearts will feel with 
indignation and compaſſion all that load of 
oppreſſion under which I have fo long labour- 
ed. Cloſe impriſonment, the effect of 
premeditated malice ; all acceſs for more than 
two days denied to me; my houſe ranſacked 
and plundered ; my molt private and ſecret 
concerns divulged : every vile and malignant 
inſinuation, even of high treaſon itſelf, no 


leſs induſtriouſiy than falſely circulated, by 
my 
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(23) | 
my crue! and implacable enemies, together 
with all the various infolence of office, form 
but a part of my unexampled ill treatment. 
Such inhuman principles of ſtar- chamber 
tyrranny will, I truſt, by this court, upon 
this ſolemn occaſion, be finally extirpated, 
and henceforth every innocent man, however 
poor and unſupported, may hope to ſleep in 
peace and ſecurity in his own houſe, unvio- 
lated by king's meſſengers, and the arbitrary 
mandates of an overbearing ſecretary of ſtate. 

& will no longer delay your juſtice. The 
na'ion is impatient to hear, nor can be ſafe 
or happy, tiil that is obtained. If the ſame 
perſecution is after all to carry me before 
another court, I hope I ſhall find that the 
genuine ſpirit of Magna Charta, that glorious 
inheritance, that diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic 
of Engliſhmen, is as religiouſly revered there, 
as I know it is here, by the great perſonages, 
before whom I have now the happineis to 
ſtand; and (as in the ever-memorable caſe 


of the impriſoned biſhops) an independent 


ur of free-born Engliihmen, that will 


perſiſt to determine my fate, as in con- 
ſcience bound, upon conſtitutional prin- 
ciples, by a verdict of guilty or not guilty. 
J aſk no more at the hands of my country- 
men.” | . 

After which the court proceeded to give 
their opinion: and mr. Wilkes was ordered 
to be diſcharged. He then addreſſed himſelf 
to the court in the words following. 


My 
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My Lords, | | 

e REAT as my joy muſt naturally be 

at the deciſion which his court with 
a true /pirit of liberty, has been pleated to 
make concerning the rwnwarrautable ſeizure of 
my perſen, and all the other conſequential 
grievances, allow me to 2tiure you that [ 
feel it far leſs ſenſibly n my own account, than 
I do for the public. The ſufferings of an 
individual are a trijiing objet?, when com- 
pared with the ww:/e, and | ſhould bluſh to 
feel for my/c/f in compariſon with conſide- 
rations ot a nature fo tran/cendently ſuperior, 


& I will not trouble you with my poor 


thanks. Thanks are due to you from the 
whole ngliſb nation, and from all the 


ſubjects of the Hngliſb crown. They will be 


paid you together with every teſtimony of 
zeal and affection to the learned ſerjeant,* 
who has fo ably and fo conſtitutionally pleaded 
my cauſe, and in mine (with pleaſure ] 
ſay it) the cauſe of liberty. Every teſtimony 
of my gratitude is juſtly due to yer, and I 
take leave of this court with a veneration 
and reſpect, which no time can obliterate, 
nor can the moſt grateſul heart ſufficiently 
expreſs.” 

When mr, Wilkes had ended, the au- 
dience burſt into an univerſal ſhout, which 
was often repeated. Mr, Wilkes ſtaid ſome 


time in a room adjoining to the court, in 


expectation that the crowd would diſperſe: 


at laſt, finding that it 8 
e 


* Mr, Serjeant Glynn, 


! 
I 
c 
t 
C 
' 
f 


I] 


TW) 
he went out of the back door of the com- 
mon pleas, and was received by a pro- 
digious multitude of people who attended 
him, amidſt continual acclamations, to his 
own houſe in Great George Street, Weſt- 
minſter. The evening concluded with bon- 


fires, illuminations, and other rejoicings. 


VIVANT REX ET JUDICES REGIs, 


3 


* 


— 


On mr. Wilkes's return home from the 
court of common pleas, he ſent the follow- 

ing letter to the ſecretaries of ſtate. 
Great George Street, May 6, 1763. 

My Lords, . 

N my return here from Weſtminſter- 
Hall, where I have been diſcharged from 
my commitment to the Tower under your 
lordſhips warrant, I find that my houſe has 
been robb'd, and am inform'd that the ſtolen 
oods are in the poſſeſſion of one or both of 
your lordſhips. I therefore inſiſt that you 


do forthwith return them to 
| Your humble ſervant 


JOHN WILEKES. 

Directed to 
the earls of Egremont and Halifax, 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries 

beate. | 

[Next morning mr. Wilkes in perſon, at- 
tended only by mr. Grignion, of Ruſſel- 
Street, Covent-Garden, went to fir John 
Fielding's, in Bow-Street, and demanded a 


warrant to ſearch the houſes of the earls of 
— Egremont 
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author of an infamdus and ſeditious libel, 


by Holen goods; but ſuch of your papers 2 


that purpoſe, it was our duty to deliver over 


(26) 
Egremont and Halifax, his majeſty's prin. 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, for the goods ſtolen 
out of his houſe, which he had received infor. 
mation were lodged at the ſaid houſes of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate or one of them John 
Spinnage, eſq; the ſitting juſtice, refuſed tof 
iſſue the ſaid warrant. ] _ © 
The next day mr. Wilkes received the 1 
following anſwer to his letter. E 
xy Great George Street, May 7, 176 
R, 9 

N anſwer to your letter of yeſterday, in 
which you take upon you to make uſe of| 
the indecent and ſcurrilous expreſſions of 3 
your having found your houſe had been rob- 
bed, and that the frolen goods are in or 
poſſe 77 Jon: we acquaint you that your papers 
were ſeized in conſequence of the hear 1 

charge brought againſt you, for being the 


Wn, . '2 n y 2 * ; be) 
ä 


tending to inflame the minds, and alienate 
the affections of the people from his majeſty, 
and excite them to traiterous inſurrections i 
againſt the government; for which libel, 
notwithſtanding your diſcharge from you 
commitment to the Tower, his majeſty has 
ordered you to be proſecuted, by his attorney i 
general. 

We are at a loſs to gueſs what you mean 


o not lead to a proof of your guilt, ſhall be 
reſtored to you; ſuch as are neceſſary for 4 


to thoſe, whoſe office it is to collect the evi- 
dence 


( 29 } 


prin- dence, and manage the proſecution againſt 

ſtolen you. | 

infor. We are 5 

of the | Your humble ſervants, 

John | Egremont, 

2d to 4 Dunk Halifax, 
D rrected to . 

d the 5 Mr. Wilkes. 


= To this anſwer he lent the following reply, 

= Viz. 

Great George Street, May , 
E My Lords, 1763. 

aſe of LITTLE did I expect, hen I was re- 
: quiring from your lordſhips what an 

Engliſhman has a right to, his property taken 


ii from him; and ſaid to be in your lordſhips 
2aperi ll poſſeſſion, that I ſhould have received, in 
heavy 8 anſwer, from perſons in your high ftation, 
g the the expreſſions of indecent and ſcurrillous ap- 
Jibel, Bi plicd to my legal demends. The reſped I 
iente Bl bear to his majeſty, whoſe ſervants it ſeems 
ajelty you ſtill are, though you ſtand legally con- 
ctions victed of having in me violated, in the high- 
libel, eſt and moſt of1:nfive manner, the liberties of 
Wo aul the commons of England, prevents my 
ty ha returning you an anſwer in the ſame Billingt- 
-orne) gate language. If I conſidered you only in 
= your private capacities, -I ſhould treat you 
E both according to your deſerts: but where is 


the wonder that men, who have attacked the 
ſacred liberty of the ſubject, and have iſſued 
an illegal warrant to ſieze his property, ſhould 
proceed to ſuch libellous expreſſions? You ſay 
that ſuch of my papers ſhall be reſtored to 


me, as do not lead to a proof of my guilt.” 
Vor. III. 1 


ry for 
T Over 
je evi- il 
dence 
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I owe this to your apprehenſion of an action, 
not to your love of juſtice; and in that light, 
if I can believe your lordſhips” aſſurances, the 
whole will be returned to me. I fear neither 
your proſecution, nor your perſecution ; and 
Iwill aſſert the ſecurity of my own houſe, the 
liberty of my perſon, and every right of the 
people, not ſo much for my own ſake, as for 
the ſake of every one of my Enzliſh fellow 
ſubjects. 
I am, 
my lords, 
your humble ſervant, 
| JOHN WILKES. 
Directed to i 


the earls of Egremont and Halifax, 


his majeſty's principal ſecretaries ll 


of ſtate. 


[To theſe papers "we ſhall ſubjoin the fol- 
lowing one; as it alſo relates to the North 
Briton. ] 


Extract from an AFFIDAVIT, examined ly 
the Office Copy, _ "8 


AND this deponent, Peregrine Cuſt, for 
himſelf faith that he hath particularly at- 


tended to and conſidered the following pa- 
ragraph or parts of the ſaid annexed paper, A, | 
called the North Briton, beginning at the 
28th line of the third page thereof fol. 249) 
and from thence to the word friends, in the 
fourth line of the following page, fol. 250, 
and which is, or are, expreſſed in the worcs 


and figures or to the effect following, that is 
to 


* 
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to ſay © let us now conſider another ſtriking 
c jn{tance of the total diſregard of cecono- 
on, « my: I mean the preſent loan of 3,500,000 7. 


ht, & The terms of the new ſubſcription have 
the ce been ſo injurious to the public, but ſo be- 
her & neficial to the ſubſcribers, that is, to the 
and creatures of the miniſter, that there was 


« immediately an advance of ſeven per cent. 
the « and in a very few days, of above eleven per 
; for <& cent: I ſhall however, only ſtate it at the 


« even round ſum of ten per cent, that I 
% may not puzzle the chancellor of the ex- 
% chequer. The whole loan amounted to 
“ 3,500,000 J. conſequently in the period of 


t, da very few days the miniſter gave among his 
"FS. creatures, and the tools of his power, 
* 350,000 J. which was levied on the pub- 

ifax, „lic: the moſt enormous ſum ever divided 
18 „jn ſo ſhort a time among any ſet of men. 
A few of their names Iwill mention toſhew 

— in what eſtimation they are held by the 
fol- © public Meſſieurs Touchet Glover Cuſt 
ort WW © (brother to the able and impartial ſpeaker) 
| © Amyand Maygens Salvador Colebroke 
„ Thornton and Muilman had each 200, 

ed by * 000/, of the new ſubſcription and of 
== © courſe, almoſt immediatelycleared 20,0007. 
each which they have or have not ſhared 

„ for among their friends.” And this deponent 
ly at- further faith that he hath alſo read over and 
> pa- conſidered the ſimilar paragraphs or parts of 
I, A, the ſaid reprinted copy of the ſaid paper, 
t the called the North Briton as the ſame ap- 
249) peared to be expreſſed in the ſaid re- 
in the printed copy of the ſame in the ſaid annexed 


| bock called the Political Controverſy as the 
6. | 2 2 I 


( 30 ) 
fame are therein ſet forth beginning at the 
twelfth line of the page or folio in the ſaid 
book marked 377 at the like words Let us 
now conſider.” and ending at the word 
« friends” in the ſixth line of the page fol- 
lowing or folio marked 378 of the ſame book. 
And this deponent faith that he doth appre- Wl 
hend and think himſelf prejudiced and injured 
in his character and credit in his buſineſs as a 
merchant of the city of London by the aſper- 

ſions and inſinuations reſpectively contained in 
the ſaid ſeveral parts or paragraphs before men- 
tioned and ſpecified of the ſaid paper called the 
North Briton and the reprinted copy thereof 
in the ſaid book called the Political Contro- 
verſy ſo far as the ſame do reſpectively men- 
tion and relate to the perſon in the ſaid paper 
and reprinted copy reſpectively mentioned by 
the name of Cuſt and that the ſaid papers do 
reſpectively contain in the opinion and belief 
of this deponent very groſs defamatory and 
malevolent as well as falſe and unjuſt ve! pn 8 
tions and aſperſions on the honour character 
and reputation of this deponent and this de- 
- - ponent ſaith he is the more fully convinced 
that this deponent was and is the perſon meant 
and intended by the name of Cuſt incerted in 
the ſaid ſeveral papers before mentioned, cal- Wi 
led the North Briton and the ſaid reprinted 
copy thereof for that in or about the months Wn 
of Auguſt and September laſt it being generally 
underſtood that a loan of money would bl 
wanted for the ſervice of the public and ſup- 
port of his majeſty's government in the ſuc-l 
ceeding year 1763 and it being then n 1 
5 ä 5 What 
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what ſum would be wanting (on account of 
the uncertainty at that time whether the war 


t the 
e ſaid 


et us would continue or not) and it being alſo ap- 
word rehended that a much larger loan would be 
e fol- wanted by the government than afterwards 
book. was found neceſſary and it being ſuppoſed that 
ppre - eight millions at leaſt would be wanted for the 
jured BY faid ſervice and this deponent being deſirous 


S as a of contributing ſo far as he could to the ſervice 


aſper- of the public by procuring among his friends 
ed in and acquaintance part of the money which 
men- might be wanted for the ſaid loan for the ſer- 
ed the vice of the government whether there ſhould 


1ereof WF be a continuation of the war or not this depo- 
Mntro- nent therefore declared to and gave out among 
his acquaintance that he intended to offer a 


men- 
paper liſt of ſubſcriptions to the lords commiſſioners 


ed by of his majeſty's treaſury on account of the ſaid 
rs do loan to the amount of onemillion or thereabouts 
belief and thereupon this deponent received from 

and many perſons as well thoſe of his acquaintance 
is as many others who this deponent knew only 
racter WY by reputation and character as reſponſible per- 
is de- ſons letters offering the ſums with they were 
inced BW reſpectively willing to ſubſcribe and which they 


neant deftred to be included in this deponent's liſt 
ed in and this deponent did accordingly incert in his 
, cal- aid liſt indiſcriminately the names of all the 
rinted i perſons who fo deſired to become ſubſcribers in 
onths this deponent's ſaid liſt (they being all perſons 
erally 4 who in this deponent's judgment were able and 
ld be BY reſponſible perſons) and the reſpective ſums 
| ſup- which they ſeverally defired to have incerted 
: ſuc-W 22d were defirous of ſubſcribing were accord- 
ertain ingly incerted in their reſpective names in the 
what D 3 „ ad 
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left out of this deponent's ſaid lift in regard 


the public and this deponent faith that in or q 


quaintance or ſtrangers (as many of them in 


and offered to be ſubſcribed by this deponen(iM 


(32) 
ſaid liſt and no perſon who defired to have any 
part of the ſaid ſubſcription was omitted or 
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this deponent looked on the ſaid loan in the 
nature of a public ſubſcription and as what 
was likely to be a real ſervice, and benefit to 


about the month of January laſt and long 3 
before the terms of the ſaid loan were known 3] 
and before it could be poſſibly known whether 


the terms thereof would prove advantageous to 


the ſubſcribers or not this deponent delivered 
in his ſaid lift for the conſideration of the lord 
commiſſioners of the treaſury and that in the 
faid liſt ſo delivered in amounting to one mil 


3 


lion and twenty four thouſand pounds or there. 
abouts were included the names of all and! 3 
every perſon who had wrote to this deponent 4 1 
defiring to be included in this deponent's lit 
with the ſums by them deſired to be ſubſcribed 


whether they were of this deponent's ac- 
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"4 
fact were to this deponent, except by cha- 
racter as to their abilities) in order to ther ll 
being eventually admitted asſharers of the ſaid 1 
loan. And this deponent faith that abo 
four-fifths of the ſum of two hundred thouſanii 
pounds being the ſum allowed to this depo- Y 


nent on account of the ſaid lift ſo delivered i 3 


as aforeſaid was divided among the ſeveral per 3 
ſons who had made ſuch applications to thu 
deponent as aforeſaid and in which this def 
ponent had no intereſt, or ſhare or profit what 
ſoever and that there was not any one 0 

wig 


(33) 


ve any 


Ws who had wrote to this deponent to be in this 
ted or i deponent's lift who had leſs than one fifth of 
regard the ſum which he ſo wrote for except only 
in the WW one perſon who had wrote to ſubſcribe twelve 


what WW thouſand pounds and had two thouſand only, 


efit to of the loan, to make it an even ſum and this 
t in or deponent faith that the aſſertions contained in 
long the ſaid two printed papers herein before men- 
tnownu ; tioned and deſcribed that is to ſay in the ſaid 
hether paper called the North Briton that a ſum of 


three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds and 
in the ſaid book called the Political Controverſy 
that a ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, was given 
in ſuch manner as in the ſaidpapers mentioned 
which was levied upon the public is according 


there · ¶ to this deponent's judgment and beſt of his be- 
11 and lief, a falſe and unjuſt miſrepreſentation inai- 
ponent i much as it was in this deponent's opinion and 
t's lit judgment uncertain at the time of this deponent's 


ſcribei i delivering in his ſaid liſt as aforeſaid whether the 


s ac-W agreement for the public loan would or would not 
hem in be attended with benefit to the ſubſcribers and 
y cha-. there was not in this deponent*s judgment any pro- 
o their bability that the ſubſcribers to the ſame would de- 


he fa 


rive any large conſiderable or unreaſonable benefit 


abor rem it nor was the agreement itſelf in this de- 
ouſan Ponent's opinion unfair or inequitable or inadequate 
depo - the riſe run. [Public Adberliſer.] 
ered i — — 
poneniſ By the laws of England, every man is ſup- 
al pers poſed to be innocent, till it be proved that 
to thy he is guilty, and has a right, when accuſed of 
his dB any crime, to make uſe of the beſt means 
t what he can for his defence. This fundamental 
pero! principle was fo far violated in the caſe of 
wi mr. Wilkes, that, for more than two days, 


he 


(34) 
he was denied the privilege of ſeeing any 
perſon whatſoever. This ſurely is making 
an Engliſh Priſon but little better than the 
French Baſtile, where men are often taken 
up, confined, and executed, without ſo much 
as knowing any thing of the crime they are 
charged with, or ever ſeeing the face of their 
accuſers. | | 

Juſtice and humanity demands that every 
man ſhould be allowed the advice and aſſiſt- 
ance of his friends, to clear up his character 
and reputation to the world. It is the buſineſs 
of juſtice to furniſh every opportunity, inſtead 
of denying it; and whenever a man is re- 
fuſed this, we can't avoid thinking that his 
enemies are leſs ſolicitous about the nature of 
his offence, than ſtudious about his deſtruc- 
tion; and that ſo far from proſecuting from 
an equitable view, they rather proceed from 
motives of a nature eaſily to be gueſſed at, 
though not ſo ſafe to be named. 

It is impoſſible for a man to make a regular 
defence, without the help of legal advice. 
Therefore to refuſe a priſoner the benefit of 
council, is diametrically oppolite to the fun- 
damental ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
which, ſo far from wanting to condemn, 
wiſhes nothing more than to give every ad- 
vantage of proving the innocence of the un- 


happy culprit: for if a man is not allowed 


to prepare for his defence, ſentence may as 
well paſs upon him at once, without the uſe- 
leſs parade and idle formality of a trial, How 
far this had like to have been the caſe with 


mr. Wilkes, let every unbiaſſed perſon de- 
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635 
cide within himſelf, had not the ſpirited and 
patriotic efforts of lord Temple, and other 
noble patrons of liberty, gone hand in hand 
with his reſolution, ſteadineſs, and perſe- 


f we look through the whole courſe of mr. 
Wilkes's life, we ſhall find that liberty has 


been the governing principle of all his actions. 


He has always been ready to ſerve our gra- 
cious ſovereign and his family, knowing 
his government to be founded on liberty. 
His was the daring taſk to reſcue the royal 


Z perſon from ill-placed imputations, and fix 
them on the miniſters, who alone ought to 


bear the blame, nay, the puniſhment, of 
their anon] proceedings. He had 
the virtue, in theſe days of corruption, to 
reſiſt the moſt . advantageous and lucrative 
offers, in order to ſeduce him to their party 
and rather than aſſociate with men, who are 
enemies to the liberty of this country, he 
choſe to ſuffer the ſevereſt perſecutions. ] 


To John Wilkes, Ejq. Member of Parliament 
1 . in the county of Buckingham. 
7 
Take this public occaſion to congratulate 
you upon your having been committed to 
the Tower; and to expreſs my gratitude to 
you, as I am an individual of this free people, 
of whoſe rights and liberties you ſtand forth as 
a zealous aſſerter. 
To ſuffer in the cauſe of virtue, and of pub- 
lic virtue in particular, is the higheſt merit; 
but believe me, ſir, miniſterial rage has done 


Þ quite another thing than it intended; it has 


committed 


3 > it 
committed an act, which. has laid a certain 
foundation for tranſmitting your name to poſ- 
terity, among the claſs of patriots famous for 
the love of their country. The liberty of the 
ſubject has been attacked in your perſon ; and 
1s therefore concerned in your ſafety; and there 
is not a man in England who has not been 
converſant in bribery or corruption, or the 
writer or too] of ſuch, but will hereafter men- 
tion your name with love and honuur. 

Vain have been the attempts, and (if there 
be any judging with certainty of the human 
kind) always vain will be any attempts to, 
brand you with diſaffection to your ſovereign, 

Thoſe who know you well, muſt teſtify your 
loyalty, affection, and zeal for his molt gra- 
cious majeſty, and the illuſtrious houſe of Han- 
over; and your public conduct has been con- 
ſtantly animated by revolution principles (the 
only ſupport of this free nation) which will 
Never admit the glory and honourof the crown, 
and the proſperity and happineſs of the people, 
to have oppoſite or different intereſts, or. that 
either can flouriſh while the other languiſhes; 
and there is not a man of ſenſe who is your 
oppoſer, but is in his conſcience convinced 
that ſuch are your principles, though he be 
too much warped by prejudice ariſing from pi 
vate views, to allow you your juſt applauſe. 

When ſuch men as you charge evil miniſters 
with pernicious meaſures, their trite artifice 
you know is to cry out that diſreſpe is level- 
led at the ſovereign, and the meaſures im- 
puted to him. What is this, but in effect 
veſting themſelves with ſovereignty | But 2s 

| we 


3 


* we all know that the prince is fenced about 
3 by our laws in ſo ſacred a manner, that it is 
* impoſſible for him to do wrong; and that 
wn every miſconduct is therefore chargeable upon 
jo the miniſter only, who adviſes ; that miniſter 


ne who tells his ſovereign that bad meaſures are 
15 imputed to him, taking ſhelter at the ſame 


en- Bl time under his wing; this, I fay, is the pro- 
per perſon upon whom the violation of ma- 

ar: jeſty ſhould be charged: this is he who ſhould 

pt be deemed guilty of treaſon. 

. 2 It is an unhappy circumſtance which at- 

55 tends almoſt all princes, that from the inſtant 


they begin to govern, they are for ever pre- 
cluded from the advantages of ſincere friend- 
| ſhip, and are ſurrounded only by thoſe who 
act from no other motives than thoſe of felt- 
intereſt and deſign; and are under a neceſſity 
to conduct themſelves by the informations of 
ſuch. Go on then, generous ſir, to exert 

that honeſt and active ſpirit, which has already 
gained you ſo great an intereſt in the hearts of 
your fellow ſubjects, as by your perſeverance 
in public virtue will doubtleſs become univer- 
al: aſſert the rights of your fellow citizens, 
and keep a watchful and jealous eye over the 
ſervants of your prince, and bring into the 
light the iniquitous attempts of corrupt mini- 
ſters, to ſeperate the intereſt and glory of his 
majeſty from the proſperity and happineſs of 
his people, or to raiſe diſtruſts between them: 
this will make thoſe of your fellow - ſubjects 
who ſhall never ſee your perſon, take plea- 
ſure in your name, and call you their friend; 
and will gain you an appellation of the 3 

, an 


(3) 
and greateſt honour in human life, that is, ; 
guardian of the rights of a free people. 


Quere. 2 
DMITTING that mr. Wilkes, why 
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The following are the letters which paſldi 
between the Right Hon. Mr. Pitt, anti 
Mr. Allen, on the ſubject of the Bal 
addreſs. | 
Dear Sir, Hayes, June 2, 170M 

H AVING declined accompanying ſir 5 1 
Seabright in preſenting. the addreſs tron 


* 


Bath, tranſmitted to us jointly by the tom 
clerk, I think it, on all accounts, indiſperi8 
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ſably neceſſary that I ſhould inform you d, 
the reaſon of my conduct. The epithet il 
adequate given to the peace, contains a > 4 
ſcription of the conditions of it, fo repugnali 
to my unalterable opinion concerning mai 
of them, and fully declared by me in pat 

ment, that it was as impoſſible for me 8 
obey the corporation's commands in preſent 
ing their addreſs, as it was unexpected | 

recen 
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receive ſuch a commiſſion. As to my opi- 
nion of the peace, I will only ſay that 1 
formed it with ſincerity according to ſuch 
lights as my little experience and ſmall por- 
tion of underſtanding could afford me. This 
conviction muſt remain to myſelf the conſtant 
rule of my conduct; and I leave to others, 
with much deference to their better informa- 
tion, to follow their own judgment. Give 
me leave, my dear, good ir, to deſire to 
convey, through you, to mr. mayor, and 
to the gentlemen of the corporation, theſe my 
free ſentiments ; and with the juſteſt ſenſe of 
their pait goodneſs towards me, plainly to 
confe s that I perceive I am but ill qualified 
to form pretenſions to the future favour of 
gentlemen, who are come to think ſo diffe- 
rently from me, on matters of the higheſt im - 


at is,; 
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paſſeſ portance to the national welfare. I am ever, 

tt, a with reſpectful and affectionate eſteem, my 

e Baß dear fir, your faithful friend, and obliged 
humble ſervant. Signed W. PITT. 

17% Lady Chatham joins with me in all com- 

5 5 pliments to the family of Prior Park. 

15 froh 


To Ralph Allen, efq; 


1e tow 


=_ 1 ar! Sir, Prior Park, Fune 4, 1703. 
you (OT I is extremely painful to me to find by 
ithet of the letter which you was pleaſed to ſend to 
ns a me the 2d of this month, that the word ade- 


Wu x 


ug ate in the Bath addreſs has been ſo very of- 
mag tenſive to you, as to hinder the ſincereſt and 
| pari moſt zealous of your friends in the corpora- 
me tion from teſtifying for the future their great 
preſenſ attachment to you. PT 
-Cted ln 


recen 
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(40) 

Upon this occaſion, in juſtice. to them, it 
is incumbent on nie to acquaint you, that the 
_excepitonable word does not reſt with them, 
but myſelf; who ſuddenly drew up that ad- 
dreſs, to prevent their ſending. of another 
which the mayor brought to me in terms that 
J could not concur in; copies of the two 


forms I have taken the liberty to ſend to you 55 
in the incloſed paper for your private peruſal; MI © 
and fir John Seabrigh. having in his letter to 


mr. Clutterbuck only acquainted him, that 
in your abſence in the country he delivered 
the addreſs, I {hall decline executing of your 
commands to the corporation on this delicate 
point, unleſs you renew them, upon your pe- 
ruſal of this letter, which for ſafety I have 
ſent by a meſſenger, and I beg your anſwer 
to it by him, who has orders to wait for it. 
Permit me to ſay that I have not the leaſt 
objection to, but, the higheſt regard and even WM 1 
veneration for your whole conduct; neither 
have I any apology to make for the expreſſion 
in which I am ſo unfortunate to differ from 
you. And with the utmoſt reſpect, affection, 
and gratitude, you will always find me to be, 
my deareſt fir, your moſt humble and obedi- 
ent ſervant. = Signed R. ALLEN. 
| To the right hon. mr. Pitt. 
The beſt wiſhes of this family always at- 
tend lady Chatham. R. A. 


My dear Sr. Hayes, Fune 5 1763. 
AM forry that my letter of 2d inſt. ſhould 
give you uneaſineſs, and occaſion to you 
the trouble of ſending a meſſenger to PE 


— & $9 
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„ 
I deſire you to be aſſured, that few things can 
give me more real concern, than to find that 
my notions of the public good difter ſo widely 
from thoſe of the man, whoſe goodneſs of 
heart and private virtues ] {hall ever reſpect 
and love. I am not inſenſible to your kind 
motives for wiſhing to interpoſe time for ſe- 
cond thoughts; but knowing how much you 
approve an open and ingenuous proceeding, I 
truſt that you will ſee the unfitneſs of my con- 


| cealing from my conſtituents the inſurmounta- 


ble reaſons, which prevented my obeying 
their commands in preſenting an addreſs, con- 
taining a diſavowal of my opinion delivered in 
parliament relating to the peace. As their 
ſervant, I owe to theſe gentlemen an expiana- 
tion of my conduct on this occaſion ; and as 
a man not forgetful of the diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nour of having been invited to repreſent them, 
I owe it, in gratitude, to them, not to think. 
of embarrathng and encumbering for the fu- 
ture friends to whom I have ſuch obligations; 
and who now view with approbation meaſures. 
of an adminiſtration, founded on the ſubver- 
ſion of that ſyſtem which once procured me 
the countenance and favour of the city of 
Bath. On theſe plain grounds, very coolly 
weighed, I will venture to beg again that my. 
equitable good friend will be ſo good to con- 
vey to mr. mayor and the gentlemen of the 
corporation my ſentiments, as contained in 
my letter of the 2d inſtant. | 
I am ever, with unchanging ſentiments of 
reſpect and affection, my dear fir, moſt faith- 
tully yours, N 
| E 2 | = ty 


1 

My deareſt Sir, Prior Park, Fune q, 1763. 

W I T H the greateſt anxiety and concein 

J have, in obedience to your. poſitive 

and repeated commands, executed the moſt 
painful commiſſion that I ever received. 


Upon this diſagreeable occaſion give me 


leave juſt to ſay that however different our 
abilities may be, it is the duty of every honeſt 
man, after he has made the ſtricteſt enquiry, 
to act purſuant to the light which the ſu- 


preme being has been pleaſed to diſpenſe to 


him; and this being the rule that I am per- 
ſuaded we both govern ourſelves by, I ſhall 
take the liberty, now only to add, that it is 
impoſſible for any perſon to retain higher ſen- 
timents of your late glorious adminiſtration 
than I do, nor can be with truer fidelity, 
zeal, affection and reſpect than I have been, 
ſtill am, and always ſhall be, my deareſt fir, 
your moſt humble and moſt obedient ſervant. 
| | Signed R. ALLEN. 
To the right hon. mr. Pitt. 
'The beſt wiſhes of this ſamily wait upon 
lady Chatham. 


— 


3 


As at length the REAL letters have appear- 
ed, which paſſed between mr. Pitt and 
mr. Allen, concerning mr. Allen's addreſs 
for part of the corporation of Bath, I cannot, 
without indignation, look back on that ſcan- 
dalous miſrepreſentation of the ſat, as firſt 
publiſhed in the Public Advertiſer of Tueſday 
the 2d inſtant. I have ſent you that paper, 
and deſire you will at the bottom of this letter 
repeat that account; that, if poſſible, the 
whole world may ſee, to what infamous _ 

E 


(43) © 
the tools of the Scottiſh chief are reduced, in 
order to attempt to ſully the reputation of a 
man, whom this nation will with gratitude 
ever revere; an action fo pitiful, and dirty as 
this was, I think, muſt tor ever mark them, 
as men without either veracity, principle or 
honour, ſuch as the Scottiſh Jacobites were 
known to be, in the year 1715, when they 
took up arms againſt their lawful ſovereign, 
becauſe he would not pay to each of their 
chiefs the annual ſum of 360ol. although they 
had not the leaſt ſhadow of right to it. 

As | cannot affirm who were the miſrepre- 
ſenters of this affair; and who, in order to 
prejudice the public againſt mr. Pitt added all 
the epithets of aggravation, [ think the prin- 
ter of the Public Advertiſer ſhould be aſked, . 
from whom he received it? and if he can, and 
chuſes to tell, I can hardly make a doubt but 
it will be found to be ſome emiſſary of the 
great man, at preſent behind the curtain. 
But I will not detain your readers any longer 
from this unparallelled piece; they by compa- 
ring it with the real letters of mr. Pitt, will 
inſtantly ſee, the great and material difference 


there is, between the pretended, inſolent, 


haughty and dictatoral manner in which he is 
miſrepreſented, by the hired flave; and the 
decency and good manners, with which he 
expreſſes himſelf. — Is there, therefore, a 
doubt, in the mind of any ſincere lover of his 
country, that the ſame infamous arts have 
been made uſe of, to prejudice him in that 
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it to London, that their two repreſentative 


country. The laſt mentioned gentleman im. 


ſpect endeavoured to be ſhewn him by the cor- 


644 
very breaſt, where every true Engliſhmy 
wiſhes him to enjoy, only his merited efteem, 

An ENGLISHMay, 


To the printer of the PuBLIc ADpVERTISEI 


IN, 

H AVI NG heard the following anecdote 
from a perſon I can rely on, I preſent 
you with a {imple relation of it, and leave othen 

to comment upon it as they pleaſe. 
A certain corporation in the weſt of Eng. 
land, to manifeſt their loyalty ; and teſti 
their approbation of the peace, drew up an ad. 
dreſs to his majeſty on the occaſion, and ſent 


might jointly preſent it. Sir J. S. happened 
to bein town; he preſented it therefore wit. 
out delay, and tranſmitted a copy of it to mr, 
P. the other member, who was gone into the 


mediately wrote a letter to mr. A, the 
leading man in the corporation, yhforming 


him, C that gentlemen who differ fo much fron 
bimſelf on this important ſubject of the peace 


he could not think of repreſenting for the 
future in paritament.” He concluded in ven 
high terms, and haughty contempt of the r- 


poration. This letter mr. A—n anſwered by 
a ſpecial meſſenger, aſſuring him, “that what 
ever terms were made uſe of in that addreſ 


the corporation of B. were no ways to account 
for; the whole having been penned by him- 
felf; that he endeavoured as beſt became then, 
.to enter as little into the ſubject as 3 
Wou 
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(45) | 
would permit; but that he was led to an ap- 
probation of the peace by his beſt judgment on 
it, as he really thought it a very good one, as 
well as a very happy one for this country; 
that if they differed from their repreſentative in 
this, or any other ſubject, he thought it did 
not merit the treatment now received.” This 
decent anſwer was replied to by mr. P.in a 
moſt imperious manner, “ inſiſting on his con- 


tſtituents knowing his ſenſe of their conduct, 


and that his letter might be ſhewn to every 
one of them; that the deſcription they had 
given of the peace, in calling it adequate, was 
quite oppoſite to his ſenſe of that affair, which 
he had declared in parliament, and which, as 
far as his poor abilities would direct him, muſt 
be ſtill his opinion of it. And though gen- 
tlemen, who had better right, and more know- 
ledge (alluding ironically to the corporation) 
might differ from him, yet, as he had con- 
ceived otherwiſe of it, he did not chuſe and 


did not think himſelf a proper perſon to repre- 


ſent them for the future.“ 

The arrogant and ungrateful behaviour to 
mr. A—n throughout this affair, for whom 
the corporation have the higheit and juſteſt 
eſteem, would in many minds have been a 
ſufficient reaſon for anſwering mr. P—'s letter 
in the ſtile it deſerves, and then publiſhing the 


whole tranſactlon; but it is certain that their 


reſpect to mr. A—n. who thinks filence the 
beſt reply, has hitherto prevented the publi- 
8 


1 


LET 


(46) 
EI 


I Cannot forbear taking notice of that erro. 

gant letter of Mr. Pitt's to the corporation 
of B. wherein, amongſt many other abſurdi- 
ties, he not only lays, that he can never think 
of repreſenting that city in parliament again, 
on account of its having, like many o-her 
loyal ones, addreſſed his majeſty on the peace: 
a peace as he ſays he warmly oppoſed in par- 
liament; but likewiſe writes in a ſtile, as 
though he thoyght he did his conſtituents 
great honour in repreſenting them. Let any 
of his friends or followers, if they can, deny, 
that the preſent treaty of peace is more ad- 
vantage to Great Britain, than that which he, 
infallible as he ſeems to think himſelf, would 
have concluded when in power: how incon- 
ſiſtent has his conduct been of late! He may 
now indeed be juitly eſteemed what a certain 
colonel, now deputy governor of Minorca, 
called es in a certain honourable houſe: 
he now truly, laying patriotiſm aſide, proves 
himſelf an incendiary, and an heap of con- 
tradictions. 
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An Inertia] Spectator. 


LET HI. 


Cannot forbear taking notice of that r. 
gant, but filly and impertinent letter of 
Mr. An Impartial Spettator, as he molt falſely 
calls himſelf, publithed in your paper of this 
day, wherein be ſays nothing but abſurdities 
and equivocations, which detect and confute 


themicives, I do not wonder that he and 
| thoſe 


C47 } 


thole who pay for the ſquibs of his hired 

| mpartrality are vexed that Mr. P. is ſo IN DE- 
rro. rr that he can tell his conſtituents he 
tion Neill not repreſent them again. How many of 
rdi- Wthoſe who gave a venal vote of approbation of 
unk the peace he warmly oppoſed dare hold that 
ain, language? Even the firſt lord of the treaſury 
her Mr. George Grenville] has, on occaſion of 
ace: changes of office made to accommodate his 
par- racillant timidity, and reward his ſervile com- 
as pliance, been thrice re-elected in one year, 
ents for a borough which would not have choſen 
any bim once, if. a generous brother had not 
ny, Nlwich a noble contempt of his experienced 
ad- ingratitude, and ftrong feelings of the affec- 
he, tion he bad forfeited, yielded to the ſupplica- 
tions he was mean enough to renew; and re- 
ſpect to the decency to the king's ſervice, from, 


may hich he himſelf ſtood expelled, for his ſpi- 
tain rited oppoſition to the tyranny of a favourite, 
rca, who was deſtroying his country that he might 
fe: enſlave it; as well as. from the requeſt of their 


ommon and great ally, who was in the ſame 
ſituation, but could not be provoked to with- 
hold his earneſt ſollicitations, which were as 
unmerited as the favour they obtained) con- 
ſented that he ſo often ſhould offer his ſervice 
[to the corporation where he could not make a 
ote, as the only way he had to avoid the 


i- d the 
of diſgrace of being forced, when in the higheſt 
ſly Nemployment in the kingdom, to beg a ſeat in 
his rarliament from thoſe whom he had before 


ſuffered to tread upon his puſillanimity, when 
ne was ſacrificing the ties of nature, and the 
bonds of obligation, with the duties of pa- 
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put to an addreſs without the knowledge of 


( 48) 

triotiſm, to ſ:ipport the deſpotiſm of their 
ambition. How mary are there of thoſe ya] 
cities, of which your correſpondent ſpeaks, that 
have gddrgſed his majeſty on the peace (that 
is, have, like the corporation of B. given the 
fictitious authentication of their feal to an ad- 
dreſs deviſed or dictated by one man, perhaps 
ſome ignorant but fortunate tool of adminiſtra- 
tion *) which, inſtead of freely choſing an in- 
dependent 

*The ſeal of the borough of W—— was 


+ — 9 — 85 989 — — 


more than three members of the corporation, 
the reſt diſavowing the felonious act when diſ- 
covered. Addreſſes have been preſented from 
counties which never met to confider of them, Na 
with ſubſcriptions mendicated from houſe to MT. 
houſe of ſuch as could be prevailed upon to fa; 
ſign them. Others have been ſurreptitioully tt 
procured from packed aſſemblies, to which 
thoſe only were ſecretly invited whoſe ſubſer- 
viency to a job was ſecured, and oppoſed by 
the others accidentally preſent. Some have 
been ſigned in name of the whole, by one 
perſon to whom it was referred to compoſe 
the addreſs as he pleaſed, without ſo much 2s 
ſhewing it to thoſe who delegated to him that 
extraordinary power. Such fads tranſpire 
by chance; but a true hiſtory of the ways 
and means of modern addreſſing would be: 
work not leſs curious than inſtructive. Quere, 
What is the intrinſick value of ſuch ad- 
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dreſſes, as being the voice of the countries] 
from which they come ? Is this informing the 


crown of the true ſenſe of the PEOPLE, 
taken 
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dependent repreſentative, to maintain the true 
intereſt of their country, do not fel] to the 

higheſt 
taken in a candid and conſtitutional manner; 
or its buoying up the power of a contemptible 
adminiſtration, whoſe credit and popularity 
are alike low, by impoſing on the king the 
ſuppoſitious fruit of miniſterial influence for the 
genuine ſentiments of honeit and enlightened 
patriots? Are not the negative reſolutions of 
the city of London, and the counties of York 
and Surry, made in oppoſition to the moſt 
ſtrenuous efforts of power, and the moſt ſub- 
tle arts of influence, upon fair trial, and full 
deliberation, of more importance than hun- 
dreds of approbations begged, bought, procured 
and compelled, in the manner practiced of late ? 
Let as many as can, of thoſe who voted to 
approve the peace, tell their conſtituents 
they did it not according to their fears, expect- 
tations, or b—es, and by comparing their num- 
ber with thoſe who do ſay, and can with truth 
fay, as mr. George Onſlow, who is truly hon- 
ourable without the poſt he was too worthy 
to be ſuffered to enjoy, has done, in the face 
of his conſtituents, and in dehance of cor- 
ruption and tyranny, that he voted according 
to his .conſcience, and in doing ſo brought 
upon himſelf miniſterial vengeance, the pub- 
ie will ſee upon what ſide the virtuous and 


$1:udable majority was. The fruits of the 


peace, if they yetcontinue without infraction, or 
hall remain fo as long as to ſee the pacta con- 
enta of the definitive treaty carried into exe- 


Cution, will be a more inconteſtable Food of 
0 


Ln 
higheſt bidder a capacity of carrying to market 2" 
the honour of the crown, the rights of the © 
people, and the glory of the nation? It i, m. 
to be ſure, a great pity that mr. Pitt ſhould U 
write in a /lile that is offenſive to this aut. Mt ©! 
critic, who takes upon him to pronounce upon fo 
things with a very ſelf-confident air of im-. t 
portance, notwithſtanding the reproof which, ”! 
with no ſmall degree of inſolence, he pre- WM 7 
ſumes to adminiſter to the pretenſions of 
infallibility, that he affects to impute to one . 
much beyond the ſphere of his aſpiring juds: 
ment: but certainly mr. P. muſt have been! 
unreaſonably ſelf- denied, or have forgot the fu 


true dignity of character with which his country fu 
has deſervedly enobled him, if he had de- 
ſcended ſo far as to write in any other ſtile Gy 
than that he did w/e (if it were fairly repre- I ® 
ſented) ever to the reſpectable corporation of 
Bath, which receives a great addition of luſtre Fe 
from its lodging all its active powers, and all ©? 
Its faculties of acute diſcernment in the ſol: IM © 
perſon of the great mr. Allen. Mr. pre- he 
tended Impartial has learned his notions of IM ©: 
Honour in a ſchool where merit did not bear fr 
the palm; if he does not think it would be o 

an [ 
the judgment and integrity of thoſe who made 15 
and approved, or of thoſe who oppoſed and ** 
condemned it, than the falſe adulation of ad- 0 
dreſſes as venal, and deſpicable, as the cor- | 
ruption, and incapacity, of thoſe who ſollicit i 


and procure them, is criminal and contemp- 
tible in the eyes of the ſound part of the na- by 
tion,” which nauſeates the ſtench of the rotten | ** 
perfume, 


cor- 
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(51) 
an honour to any corporation in England, to 
be repreſented by the man who, by the unani- 
mous voice of the commonwealth, was called 
upon to ſteer the helm of a ſtaggering ſtate, 
and did, by the aſtoniſhing energy oi his 
ſpirit, and the uparallelled ſuperiority of his 
talents for government, ſave his country; the 
unexampled reputation of which, acquired 
under Vis conduct, will add to the juſt tribute 
of praiſe already beſtowed both by ing and 
people, a monument more durable than braſs 


or marble, to perpetuate the fame of his glo- 


rious and uncorrupt adminiſtration, in the faith- 
ful page of an almoſt incredible hiſtory, that 
future ages will read, with grateful admira- 


tion, of bis virtue and abilities ;—and with 


due reſentment againſt the rotting memory of 
the parricides who ſacrificed the immortal 
work of his hands to an infamous Juſt for the 
power he diſdained to hold longer than he 
could employ it effectually to humble the 
enemies, and ſecure the intereſt of the nations 
he had delivered from ruin and deſpair. Let 
any of the deceived and ſeduced, or corrupted 
friends orfellowers of thoſe who pay this Fſeudo- 
Spectator who writes to you, mr. Printer, i 
they can, demonſtrate, againſt the unbiaſſed 
conviction, expreſſed from all corners of the 


| kingdom, and the irrefragable proofs and ar- 


guments of the writings publiſhed, pending 
the negociations, what the miniſterial ſcrib- 
lers 29 pretend to aſſert, while others, with 
good reaſon deny it, that the late treaty of 
peace (which the nonſenſe of this correſpon- 
dent, who ſays he is your conſtant reader, 
Vol. III. F calls 
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( 52) 
call; the preſent, as if it was not yet finiſhed 
or perhaps becauſe it is already annulled hy 
infraction) is mcre advantageous to Great Bri. 
tain, than that which he who, to the writer' 
own reproach 9p, is contumeliouſly ſaid to 
think himſelf infallible, but who proved himſelf 
to be amongſt the legt fullible politicians; 
and the moiſt honeſt ſtateſmen that have 
adorned this or any country, would it is ſaid 
have concluded, when in power. Only let thoſe 
who authorize themſelves to fit in judgment 
upon ſo important a queſtion, produce more 
indiſputable credentials of their ſxill to de- 
cide, than have yet appeared on that ſide, and 
lay before the world the evidence upon which 
they ground their determination, without the 
diſguiſe which the weakneſs of the cauſe has 
hitherto obliged ſuch zndertakers to uſe: and 
Jet them, above all, be honeſt enough to take 
into the account the charge of circumſtances 
between the two periods of time; the addi- 
tional burden and expence England had in- 
curred in her own juſt-and neceſſary defence; 
and the further means of doing juſtice to her- 
ſelf, which the reluQant continuation of the 
war, had, at a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure, put into her hands, by the miracu- 


lous interpoſition of Providence ſuſpending 


the ordinary courſe of nature, or an intempe- 
rate climate, to correct the blunder of pro- 
craſtinating councils, which muſt otherwiſe 
have proved fatal to the deſign, and ſeconding 
the heroic efforts of invincible bravery, in an 
army ſuffering the ſevereſt hardſhips, and 
pouring out their lives to make ME 
5 | oP 


$2.1 
Bri. which thoſe who ſent them to the butchery, 
ters were in the inſtant negotiating away upon the 
1 to WW moſt inadequate conditions. This Spectator 
acl /o/7:dro/us & ſibi moleſtus, in a vain exclama- 
ans; tion, aſks, how inconſſtent has his (1. e. mr. 
have ! P—'s) conduct been of late] But the truly con- 
all cerned patriot. beholders admire the conſiſten- 
hoſe cy and moderation of the renowned citizen, 
who has been venerably illuſtrious in a pri- 
vate ſtation, ever ſince he was driven from 
the charge, which has been worſe than vacant 
from the time it was taken from him. Like 
another Roman, he has been retired at his 
plough; and when in the ſenate, he has op- 
poſed the enemies of their country alike as of 
himſelf, with nothing but better council than 
any they could give, and too good for them 
nces to follow, tho' liſtened to with admiration 
dd and applauſe by all but thoſe, to whom it was 
in- a mirror to ſhew their own imbecillity. What- 
ice; ever a certain colonel, who your correſpon- 
her- dent ſays iS NOW deputy governor of Minorca, 
the (which muſt be a miſtake, as the gentleman 
and in that office never fat in the place referred 
\cu- to, and probably means another colonel, 
ling lately appointed governor of a caſtle in the 
1pe- North, as a reward for acting the hurtlejs 
bully on a particular occaſion) whatever this 
vile Colonel called mr. P— in a certain honour- 
ling able houſe, which was ſo diſguſted with the 
1 an indecency of his firſt cut of ſcurrility, that 
and the ſecond attempt was drowned in an uni- 
ons, verſal cough and ſhuffle of the feet, the ad- 
nich mirers of that great man will leave the pro- 
ficients in Billingſgate to call names, which 
5 4 | thoſe 
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(54) 
thoſe who employ them deſerve ; and regar 
his actions, which ſtamp a character as fa 
beyond the reach of ſuch babblers, as th; 


moon is above the barking of the little cur, 


being now indeed juſtly eſteemed one of the fir 
men of the age: he now truly adheres to pa- 
triatiſmm, which a ſucceeding and opponent mi- 
niſter cannot be ſaid to lay aide, only becauk 

he never took it up; and continues to provi 
himſelt, inſtead of an incendiary, the wonder-l 
ful artiſt to extinguiſh the fire that devounſi 
his country, and a very conſtellation of vir. 
tues and accompliſhments ; while it is evident 
beyond diſpute, that the unpopular favourit 
who envies the greatneſs he cannot rival, 
the fhre-brand which kindled the raging flame, 
and is in truth a bundle of abſurd ities, tho'he 
cannot be called an heap of contradictions, not 
having ever done any good to contralt the 
miſchief the nation has ſuffered by him, which 
is a merit mr. Impartial SpeQator's own figure 
does not deny to mr, P—, amidit all the fun] 


of his impotent malice, 
T-AL LI9Q. 


LE H. 


Let humble Ailen with an aukward ſhame-Poye, 


O F all the crimes that ſullied the glory of 
the Roman and Grecian ſtates, none ex- 


Cite ourindignation more than their ingratitude. 


When we read of the brighteſt actions ptr 
formed, of invaſions repelled, of tyrants cruſhec, 
of the country ſaved, and expect with imp 
tience to learn what rewards were heaped on 


the hero to whom ſuch deliverance was owing 
we 
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we burn with anger to find that baniſhment, 
at leaſt obloquy, was the return which his 
fellow- citizens, reverting to ſecurity, ſtung... 
with envy, or faſcinated by mercenary, and 
worthleſs, and factious demagogues, confer- 
red on their preſerver. Thoſe demi-gods, 
the objects of poſterity's admiration, were 


often treated by their cotemporaries as crimi- 
# nals, Camillus, who drove the Gauls from 
the capitol; Coriolanus, who fixed the balance 


of power to Rome over neighbour and rival 


ſtates; Cicero, who defeated the domeſtic ma- 


chinations of the profligate and rapacious Ca- 


ae tiline, and whoſe eloquence fave the common- 


al, 5 


wealth; were all ſacrificed to clamour, non- 
ſenſe, and ſelf intereſt. We deſpiſe and hate 
the Roman people, who were inſenſible to 
ſuch merit, who could forget it; or worſe, 
could be perſuaded to perſecute it. Yet in 
Rome there were not half the opportunities 
that we have of deluding the people. They 


had no preſs to expedite the circulation of lies; 


no weekly Auditors, Britons, Magazines; 


$12 hireling— to beg addreſſes on circuits; 


no trimming Flamen who ſought that prefer- 
ment by adulation, which he had deſerved to 


Imiſs by hereſy and abuſe of his own order; 


no time- ſerving poſt-maſter at Baiæ, whoſe 
humility could ſuppoſe itſelf of more impor- 
tance than the ſaviour of his country; nay, 
whoſe humility was ſo great, as to think his 
own judgment more enlightened than 
Cicero's, | 

As we have theſe and many other new diſ- 
covered advantages, unknown to the ancients, 
3 Mm 
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no wonder we make quicker progreſs in nz 
tional crimes. No wonder the immortal fer. 
vices of mr. Pitt are forgotten in two year, 
His enemies are numerous; for many men 
he outſhone ; of many he retrieved the blun- 
ders; of ſome he expoſed the crimes. He 
courted none, but thoſe who would ſerve their 
country. He neither took bribes, nor gate 
them. He was inacceſſible to the lazy, the 
profligate, the intereſted, and the proud. He 
demoliſhed the power of France, which the 
Jacobites had ſaved at Utrecht, and which 
the Tories have reſtored by the late peace. 
He would have reduced Spain, and burſt the. 
perfidious family-compaQ, if an ignorant but 
preſumptuous favourite had not preferred hi 
own ſtability at court to the ſecurity of Grea. 
Britain and Europe; and he retired to a pri 
vate life, when he found that the will of an 
upſtart minion was more regarded than tit 
preſent honour and future ſalvation of Eng. 
land. He bluſhed for his countrymen, buf 
he ſcorned to bribe them. They wiſhed fo 
nothing but to be bribed, fold their poiteriſ 
for a meſs of Scotch porridge, and put on ti 
livery of the prime miniſter. 1 
Hence the torrents of abuſe on mr. PA 
ſrom men ; 
«© Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers wer 
his foes :” : 
Hence their daily feeble and impotent attemp 
to pick flaws in his virtues, which. blaze th : 
brigater by being oppoſed to the trifling bi 
milhes, which theſe curious but maligna 
learchers can with much microſcopic ſpite 4 
cover 
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ma. cover. If ſuch a man as mr. Pitt is not with- 
l ſer. out faults, a generous nature would weep 
years, over them: but it is femmine malice which 
men thinks, by publiſhing or by whiſpering foibles, 
blun- ¶ to extinguiſh the memory of his heroic ſervices, 
He His enemies are conſcious, that unleſs he is 
> their MY depreſſed, they can never thine, Convict him 
gane of haughtinels, and the theatric empty bom- 


7, the baſt and inſolence of the favourite may pals for 
J. HI condeſceniion and affability. What pity that 
-h the they cannot prove that mr. Pitt is a blockhead ! 


Which how many of our miniſters would inſtantly 
peace. become wits ! Come, ye ſlanderers, ſtick at 
ſt the nothing : accuſe him of all the crimes of your 
nt bull patrons ; it is the only way of white-waſhing 
ed hö the latter. Swear he has thirty thouſand 
Treat pounds a year in long annuities ; that he got 
a pri immenſe ſums by contracts in Germany; that 
of u the exciſe on cyder was his ſcheme; that 


n the white he was ſecretary of ſtate he committed 
Eng members of parliament to cloſe impriſonment z 
1, bu that he begged a peace, and b -—— approba- 
ed of tion of it; that he loaded the civil lift with 
ſteriſ debts by a profuſion of penſions ; that he in- 
on th ſulted the ſtauncheſt friends of the houſe of 


Hanover; that he made notorious Jacobites 
privy counſellors; that he debarred the nobi- 
lity from all acceſs to their ſovereign: and 
that, in the mid'ſt of his inſolence, he was 
ſcized with a panic and ran away to Harrow- 


temp gate, | | | 

ze tt If even theſe, and ſuch allegations as theſe, 
g be ih0uld not be ſufficient to make mr. Pitt odi- 
mr eus, and to obliterate his ſervices, there is one 


point ſtill remaining, which cannot fail to ruin 
him 
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him in the eyes of his countrymen. There 
is one man to whom Great Britain is more 
obliged than to mr. Pitt; a man who has more 
genius, more ſenſe, more virtue, more el. 
quence, more diſtintereſtneſs, than mr. Pitt 
himſelf, and to whom mr. Pitt is himſelf aſto. 
niſhingly obliged. If mr. Pitt has been un- 
grateful to that great man, not all mr. Pitt's 
ſ-rvices, not the deſtruction of the French! 
power, not our ſucceſſes in the Eaſt and Weft-Þ 


Lys wh — — — — — 7 —— — — 
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the eyes of all Europe during his adminiſtra- Ml 
tion, can atone for his ingratitude to that great 
man. Though mr. Pitt humbled the French 
monarch, he is never to be forgiven for dif. 
fering with mr. Allen ;—for after all the cla- 
mours raiſed, this proves to be the utmoſt of 
what mr. Pitt is guilty. Inſtead of arrogance} 
and haughtineſs, with which the Hing party 
ſo conndently charged him, we meet with 
nothing in his letters but decency, modeſty, 
civility ; and what is indeed provoking to his 
enemies, predominant ſenſe and conſcious 
merit. As the letters have at laſt appeared, 
notwithſtanding the very tender ſuppreſſion of 
them, the pitifu! plot of calumniating a man, 
on the pretence of his having done what they 
had vainly attempted to provoke him to do, | 
mean, behave with intemperate warmth, ha | 
wretchedly mifcarried, and recoiled on the 
bungling projectors. The contrivers, who- 
ever they were that will claim the honour of 
this ſhallow ſcheme, may be penſioned or pro- 
moted ; in every other reipect the tricks played 
by the fayourite's cabal for defaming mr. Pitt, 
| have, 
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have, if mr. Allen will permit the expreſſion, 
proved as inadequate as the peace itſelf. Some 
future preferment may let in ſome light upon 
this notable ſtroke of policy, for egregious 
miſcarriages are no impediments to reward 
under the preſent equitable ſyſtem. We have 
known the favourite give a man a place, who 
he thought could ſerve him; and when he has 
found the man could not—why, he has given 
him iwo. Nay, while one hand has ſeverely 


and profcription ; the other, as outrageouſly 
bountiful, has beſtowed ſine-cures on thoſe 
whom he has diſplaced for betraying him. 
Were a new election at hand, we ſhould ſee too 
whom he would nominate member for Bath; 
but he might at the ſame time have the mor- 
tification of ſeeing half the cities on this fide 
Tweed, contending for the honour of being 
repreſented by the man, to whom they owe 
the preſent ſecurity of their religion, laws, 
trade, riches, and independence. 
JOHN 
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F HERE cannot be a more flagrant proof 
of the conſciouſneis of the Scotch mi- 
niſter, and his coadjutors, that the peace 
which they have made is neither ſafe, nor 
nonourable, nor advantageous, than the 
mean, the artful, and the wicked meaſures 
which have been uſed, in begging, ſtealing, 
or buying addreſſes to the throne, which ap- 
prove it. The purpoſes for which ſuch ad- 
dreſſes have been procured, are too obvious 
8 to 


( 60) 
to necd explanation: And I believe it is no. 
torious, that not a ſingle addreſs has been 
ſent from any country, or large corporation, 
but by one of the ways abovementioned. It 
is needleſs therefore to enter into particulars 
the accuſation in general is too true to be 
denied. But one addreſs there is, too re- 
remarkable in itſelf, and in too extraordinary 
a manner procured, to bepailed by unnoticed: 
You will ealily ſuppoſe J mean that from the 
city of Bath. Rn 

Could any body have imagined, that the 
city of Bath, above all the places in Eng- 
land, could have been prevailed upon by any 
artifices whatever, to fall into the ſnare cf | 
flattering the Scotch miniſter, in open contra- 
diction to the meaſures of their own miniſter, 
by whom they deemed it their peculiar ho-! 
nour to be repreſented in parliament, and 
whoſe praiſes they never thought they could 
ſound too high? Aſtoniſhing as it is, the 
tact is true. Let us try, if you pleaſe, how 

it may be accounted for. | 
The cunning of the great man, to procure 
an addreſs on the peace from that very corpo- 
ration which his mortal enemy repreſented, is 
viſible enough without being pointed out; 
and no wonder he {ſhould bid ſo high a price 
for it as1s reported. But where was the gra- 
titude, where the integrity of the man, who 
could permit ſuch an offer to be made him 
without the higheſt indignation ? A man too 
very remarkable, for the moſt abuſive lan- 
guage to thoſe who give him offence, by only 
preſuming to call his judginent in ſpeculative 
| matters 
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matters in queſtion. Let us ſuppoſe however 
that he has a paſſion ſtill more predominant, 
be it avarice or ambition, for the gratification 
of which every other conſideration muſt give 
way: And if this paſſion was well underſtood, 
the price of his gratitude and integrity would 
ſoon be gueſied at, and as ſoon be bidden, 
with an aſſurance of its being accepted. The 
only difficulty that ſtood in the way was now 
on his part, to prevail on his ALL-WoRTHY 


"IE relation, who was permitted to guide the 


E counſels of the corporation, to undo by a ſingle 
8 ſtroke what he had ſo many years of his life 
been doing; and by a public act of ingra- 


titude, and the moſt abſolute inconſiſtency, to 


loſe all the fair fame that he had acquired by 


many private virtues. He had almoſt idolized 


mr. Pitt as a miniſter, and as his friend. He 


had applauded all his meaſures; he had taken 


part in all his ſucceſſes, as tho” they had been 


his own; and mr. Pitt in return for his friend- 
ſhip, had procured a mitre for his favourite 


"IE prieſt. No matter. Mr. Pitt was no lon- 


ger a miniſter, and no tranſlation in his pow= 
er to give. The ſee of E. juſt ready to drop, 
being put in one ſcale, and gratitude, con- 
fſiſtency, and integrity put in the other, 
the latter kicked the beam. Whether all the 
parties are ſatisfied with their bargain, is very 
doubtful; but certain it is, the addreſs was 
ſomehow or other procured. Mr. Allwor- 
thy's judgment was inſtantaneouſly enlighten- 
ed: He gave up his dear friend; he gave up 
his idol miniſter ; he gave up all his own for- 
mer opinions; he even went further in op- 
poſition 


| ( 62 } 
poſition to this miniſter's ſentiments than hi 
bittereſt enemies, or the moſt zealous friend: 
of the Scotch miniſter's ; he ſſoued over head 
and ears, and called the peace adeguate to our 
ſucceſſes: And for what was this proſtitution 
of a very amiable deſerving character? It i; 
probable that it may be, and it is to be hoped 
it 2010 be, for nothing at all, 
| T0091 US 


LET . 


I N a late news-paper I read the following 
paragraph; ** the rev. mr. Entick, mr, 
Arthur Beardmore and his clerk, and meſſts. 
Wilſon and Fell, have given notice to the 
earl of Halifax, in purſuance of the act of par- 
liament of the 24th of the late king, that they 
ſhall bring their ſeveral actions againſt his 
lordſhip and the meſſengers for their impri- 
ſonment, on account of the ſeveral numbers 
of the Monitor, concerning which no proſe— 
cutions having been carried on, their ſeveral 
recognizances were, by the Court of King's 
Bench, diſcharged the laſt day of laſt term.“ 
Mr. printer, my heart leaped within me, my 
eyes ſwam in tears of joy at reading thoſe 
glorious words; I felt all the exultation of 
being an Engliſhman. Where, cried I to 
my heart, where is the ſpot upon earth, cx- 
cept in theſe iſlands, in which the loweſt of 
mankind is ſecure of juſtice as much as the 
higheſt ? Where elſe dare the pooreſt man 
fend word to a miniſter that he intends to call 
bim to account for tyranny and oppreſſion! 
O Britannia, divine region of liberty, mayeſt 
| L thou 


* 
thou ever be thus free] may the haughtieſt 
grandee tremble to injure the meaneſt of thy 


ſons! may thy beggars walk as ſecure from 


the crutches of power, as the nobleman in 
ermine | while thy laws are ſacred, and juſtice 


| raiſes her ſword at the firſt cry of the poor, 


tis more glorious to want bread in the ſtreets, 


than to be pampered in any other country. 


Gods! who can reflect a moment, and not 


be tranſported to be an Engliſnman! "Think 
but what aſtoniſnment the above paragraph 
would create in a Spaniard or a Frenchman | 
what! they would cry, an obſcure wretch, a 
printer, a curate or his clerk, dare to give 
notice to a ſecretary of ſtate, that they intend 


to call him to account! Is it poſſible ? have 


you no Baſtile, no Gallies, to puniſh ſuch in- 


ſolence? No, no, we have the full enjoy- 


ment of all the rights to which as men we are 


entitled. The good ſenſe and the ſpirit of our 


| anceſtors told them that rank, birth, fortune, 


make no difference in human nature. Eng- 
lſhmen of former days- never conceived that 
accidents of birth or riches gave one man a 
right to injure another; they held that affluence 
and comforts were ſufficient for lords ; that it 
was not reaſonable to give them power too 
over their fellow creatures. Theſe wile law 
givers did not apprehend that poverty was not 


| 2 ſufficient evil, without adding ſlavery to it. 


On the contrary, they ſecured to the poor 
the bleſſing of liberty, which can ſweeten 
every hardſhip. Yes, ye poor of England, 
though riches, honours, palaces, equipages, 
are not your's, LIBERTY is. O preſerve it 

Vo. III. "3 Oy inviolate! 
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who would wireſt the invaluable treaſure from 
you: mix not with Tories, thoſe apes of 
foreign ſlavery : drive them from your cor- 
porations and your clubs; refuſe them your 
votes at every election. If once they get 
the aſcendant, you will no longer have th? 
rparallelled privilege of ſending notice to a 


ſecretary of flate that you will proſecute him i 
H N. 


he oppreſſes you. 10 
LE VL 


Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus. Ho. 
An old manuſcript fell into my hands the other 
day, in which I met with the following re- 
flections. 
2 F Avouritiſm is of itſelt an unſuperable 
objection to the power of which it is 
the baſis, being the moſt odious title any 
perſon can have to be a miniſter in any 
country. So far is it from making up for the 
want of other precautions, that it would, 
alone, deſtroy the beſt. It will not be ſub- 
mitted to in a free country, and has never 
failed to be the ruin of the favourite himſelf, 
at the ſame time that it is one of the moſt 
dangerous rocks a prince can touch. It tends 
to convulſe a ſtate; and the firmeſt govern- 
ments have been ſhaken by its dreadful con- 
ſequences. As it attacks the ſovereign's re- 
gard to one man, it of courſe cools and _w_ 
alienate the affection of other ſubjects. It 
engroſſes the royal confidence, and conſe- 
quently deprives the crown of the aſſiſtance 
of able and faithful counſellors; none being 


ſuffered o continue in that poſt, or at leaſt to 
, periorm 
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perform the functions of it, but ſuch as are 
ready to eccho the ſentiments of the /avozrite. 
If any were to differ with him, it would only 
produce perpetual jars and diſſention, and 


| expoſe their opinions, however juſt and well 


ſounded, to contempt and rejection, as the 


favourite's muſt always prevail. It converts 


the will of the prince into a mere copy of 
the favourites inclinations, The aſcendant 
is ſo ſtrong, that the prince does not know 
his own mind; he loſes his own thoughts 


among the impreſſions he is continually re- 


ceiving from the favourite; and the better 
the diſpoſitions of the prince are, the evil is 
the greater, becauſe he will be the more 
difident of his own judgment, though the 
beſt of the two, and entirely ſurrendered to 
that on which he has ſo ſtrong a reliance. 
FAVOURITISM monopolizes the favours of 


the crown to the favourite, his connections, 


dependents, and adherents, whoſe receiving 
muſt be a very ſtrong preſumption of their 
nat deſerving them. It expoſes to the effects 
of the favourite's reſentment, all thcſe who 
have the ſpirit to reſiſt and oppoſe him, and 


| all theirfriends, from the higheſt to the loweſt. 


The power of the crown 1s debaſed and per- 
verted to be the inſtrument of this reſent- 
ment, in a manner inconſiſtent with the 
honour of majeſty, and dangerous to the 
peace and quiet of government. Every one 
is turned out of place in office who will not 
bow to the ſhrine of the favourite, that his 
reſentment may be gratified, and his ſyco- 
phants provided for. Favouritiſm is the 
natural parent of envy and jealouſy in the 

2 leading 
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leading men of a country; and their dif. 
clinations 2nd averſtons muſt neceſlarily ſpread 
through all orders, and to the remoteſt corner 
of the kingdom; the leaſt effect to be ex. 
pected from which, is an univerſal murmur 
and diſcontent. It obſcures the luſtre of the 
crown, and diminiſhes the royal dignity 
by fetting up an idol, the falfe worſhip of 
which, witheraws the veneration and reſpect 
due to the ſovereign. It raiſes a competitor 
for that honour and duty that ought to. be 
ſacred to the perſon of majefty. For the 
favourite, the baſe, the ſervile, and compli- 
ant, will pay their adulation, while thoſe who 
will not renounce their own dignity, retire 
from court, finding they cannot ſtand there 
upon that foot, which their rank and charac- 

er, their loyalty and love of the king, en- 
title them to maintain. FAVvOURITISM un- 
Kings the ſovereign, and, in reality, places 2 
ſubject, more than probably one of the un- 
uvorthieſt, upon the throne, into whoſe hand 
all the ſubſtantial power of the crown is put, 
and nothing but the ſhadow and trappings of 
royalty left to attend the ſcepter. The prince 
whois ruled by a favourite, is in chains of his 
own making; ard the ſervitude is deftrucuve 
of its own relief, as it excludes thoſe who 
might be able to knock the fetters off, FA. 
VOURITISM gives the king a maſter inſtead 
of a ſervant; it makes the creature of his own 
power independent of himfelf ; and raiſes 4 
minion to an inglorious pre-eminence, which 
tends to put him above the laws, and beyond 
the reach of the juſtice of his country, to of- 


fend againſt which his ſituation encourages 
| him; 


(Off 


him, being the moſt powerful protection 


againſt their effects. There never was a fa- 
v;urite who did not injure his country, and the 
vile friends he is able to make for himſelf, by 


the fole diſpoſition of the royal favours, will 


adhere to him while his power continues; 
and, for their own fakes, try to ſupport him 


againſt the cries of the people, while the judi- 


cious friendſbip of the miſguided prince endea- 


vours to cover him from the vengeance of an 
offended nation. This mult produce convul- 


ſions in the ſtate, and, if the kingdom is de- 


voted to ſuch a fatal ſtroke, may unhinge the 


very frame of the government. Who can ſay 
what may not be the conſequences of favouri- 
tiſimi deeply rooted, and obſtinately maintained? 
There are none ſo bad, but examples of them 
are to be found in the hiſtory of England, 
which proves the abo''e picture not to be 
Imaginary or overſtretched. FAVOURITES: 
have done more miſchief than the greateſt and 
beſt ſervices of the moſt able and faithful mi- 
niſters could repair, or the moſt zealous en- 
deavours of the honeſteſt patriots prevent.“ 


| | A.. 
r TFE 
L EST the “ pert and ſelf-ſufficient, mr. 


Simplex * ſhould vainly imagine, he had 

| ſilenced 

Simplex had expreſſed his ſurpriſe in a 
former letter that the Independent Whig had 
not appeared for ſome time, and remarked that 
tne Whig's laſt letter but one was on the 
tankigiving day; and as no other letter from 


aim had appeared ſince, he ſuppoſed him to be- 
ſilenc ed. „„ 


(68) 
Hlenced the INDEPENDENT WHIG, it is pro. 
per to acquaint him, and the public, that the 
INDEPENDENT WII is not ſilenced; that sh. 
he will ever continue firm in his principles, Pe. 
for the ſupport of Engliſh liberty, as eftabli. . 
ſhed by our Great Deliverer, king Willian b 
the third, and the ſucceſſion of the illuſtrious 2 
houſe of Hanover, in oppoſition to the Tories, e 
the Scots, and therr acknowledged relique of th 
the tyrannic STUARTS : and Simplex might WF m 
have convinced himſelf of this fact, if he had 2 
looked into any of the editions, of the LET. * 
TER to the right hon. mr. GEORGE GRE). 
VILLE. I Simplex ſhould be at a loſs, why * 
that channel of conveyance to the public, was WW © 
choſen inſtead of a news-paper, I will inform Ci 
him, that it was from mere neceſſity. The Jr 


papers could not inſert ſo long a letter; and it tn 
was not thought proper to divide it, becauſe “ 
of the FACTS; which, it is preſumed, the WF 
public will there find ſtated, in a full and con- 
vineing manner. - 


Simplex is right, ( and that is the only 
thing in which he is right) when he ſays, MW *t 


that the laſt letter, but one, ſigned Ax Ix- ba 
DEPENDENT WHIG, appeared on the 5th of * 
May, the thanſgiving day. Indeed it was a i * 


day ſo remarkable, that it was next to impol- c 
ſible he ſhould miſtake it. And the evening, 


ſeemed to be diſtinguiſhed by nature with an e 
unuſual darkneſs, as if prophetic of ſome . 
gloomy event. Inſtead of being a day of thankf- F 
giving and rejoicing, it ſeemed to a day mourn- 
ing, with ſackcloth and aſhes: for the churches g 


were almoſt empty, during the time of divine 
ſervice 


| (69 
ſervice in the day; and in the evening, there 
were few, if any illuminations. Indeed how 
ſhould it be otherwiſe ; for could it be ex- 
ected, that the people would, in compliance 
with a Scottiſh miniſterial mandate, join in a 
ſolemn mockery of heaven, with thanks, that 
a Scottiſh miniſter, had given to our impla- 
cable enemies, ** whoſe very friendſhip (as 
the great duke of Mariborough juſtly ſaid) 
| muſt be deſtruCtive to us, there being in them 
| a root of enmity irreconcilable to our religion 
and government,” the iſlands of Cuba, Mar- 
tinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Deſirade, 
Mariegalante, Goree, Belleiſle, &c. a large 
and moſt dangerous ſhare of the fiſhery ; Pon- 
dicherry, with all the conqueſts in the Eaft 
Indies, &c. I ſay were we to thank God, 
that the Scot had given all this power to our 
enemies; together with near 40.000 ſeamen, 


auſe 
the not one of whom they could ever have had, 
on⸗ in order to enable them to commence another 


war? Let any honeſt man, (I do not mean 
one who has been bought by a penſion or a 
place, for he cannot be honeſt that reſigns his 
will to the command of another) lay his hand 
upon his breaſt, and ſpeak from his conſcience, 
whether he thinks ſuch a peace, with ſuch 
enemies, can be a SAFE ONE for England? — 
When it ſeemed, as if the arm of heaven was 
extended in our favour ; when conqueſt crown- 
ed every expedition againſt our enemies; when 
the Manillas and the Havannah fell, and all 
the Spaniſh ſettlements and riches, in both 
the eaſtern and weſtern worlds, lay entirely 
at the mercy of our arms; was it any * 

| 8 
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perſeverance, we might, perhaps for ever, 
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providing for exigencies. Even the late ruin- 


3 (70) 
Teſs in the Scot, than flying in the face of thy 
power, who had thus wrought miracles in ou 
favour, to put a ſtop to the tide of our vic. 
ries, by. patching up an infamous peace 
When the Almighty had put us in a condition, 
that with an Engliſh ſpirit, and but a line 


have fixed our ſecurity upon a ſolid baſis, the 
Scot put the glorious opportunity out of ou 
hands, by neglecting, or, what ſtands nearetMW 
to truth, being incapable, to make ule of it. 
Werc we to thank God for this? — Well 
therefore might the city be dark; and wil 
might Simplex remember the day. 

{ will add a few words concerning the neg. 
ligence and ſupineneſs of the miniltry, ſince 
the concluſion of the late adequate and advan 
tageous peace ; for io mr. Allen, the poſt maſ. 
ter of Bath calls it; becauſe having a very lu- 

rative place, he has the-lelf-afſumed right ch 
chriſtening it ſo, for the whole cor poration 
I would aſk them, what ſchemes of national 
good they have either formed or undertaken! 
This is the time (the time of peace) for ſuch 
buſineſs: and if we look round upon other 
nations, we ſhall fee their diligence in mak- 
ing all the improvements they poſſibly can. 
They clearly foreſee the peace cannot be i 


long duration, and therefore they are v iſeh 


ed and exhauſted French, will foon, { thanks 
to Scottiſh friendſhip and gratitude) be in a 
moſt reſpectable condition. Every power | 
preparing to become fo midable but Eng- 


land, Our miniſtry, 1 in their great wiſdom, 
have 


( 71) 2 
have not yet thought proper to make one ſin- 


of th | a 8 

in * lc arrangement with reſpect to the peopling 
. r cultivating our American colonies. [t is 

wn; Four Scottiſh have b 

bea rue, Fobk Scottiſh governors have been ap- 


pointed, in preference to Engliſh ones (though 
he latter had at leaſt equal, if not better pre- 
enſions) to preſide, with the natural tyranny 
End arbitrary wills of their countrymen, over 
naliſh freemen. But except this ſcandalous, 
Hand truzly alarming inſtance of Scottiſh favour 


earet WM fas 

of „end Scottiſh influence, there has not been one 
We ngle plan adopted for the improvement, or 
well eren ſecurity of our commerce; nor one ſin- 


ale ſtep taken, to make ANY ADVANTAGE 
Wof the peace. Let any ſincere lover of his 


155 country lay the heats of party aſide, and ſpeak 
an, of this but what he thinks. If lord B. who 1 
maß believe to be as much miniſter now as ever, 
Ai chat ſtudious, philoſophic, philanthropic 
it man, as hath been frequently repreſented, 


(though I much queſtion if by any but the 
Scots, and a few of his other creatures) why 
has he not done ſomething of this kind ? or, 


an;! — 

* at leaſt, why has he not inſtructed his agents ? 
the BY 4nd by plans of improvement, and new ſet- 
ak. tlements, provided long ago, for thoſe brave 
an, Engliſh veterans, who are either enliſting, 
from mere neceſſity, under the banners of 
hour enemies; or are ſtarving at home; be- 
i BY cauſe, as it ſhould ſeem, they had defeated 
and reduced the French, who were the ancient 

and natural allies of Scotland. 


An INDEPENDENT WHIG. 


5 Copy 
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Copy ef a ſpeech, deſigned to have been ſpoken 
by a Freeholder of Surry, at the meeting in 
Croydon, which the unanimity of the numer 

 effembly rendered unneceſſary. | See vol. Il, 
page 113. 

GENTLEMEN, 

A S this county borders on the metropolis, 

ſo it may be preſumed its frecholders 
are better qualified to form a judgment of the 
foreign commerce of this kingdom, than thoſe 
more diſtant; and I believe none are more 
happily circumſtanced :—T heir property ren- 
ders them independent: They have no in- 
tereſt but what is connected with that of their 
country; and with reſpect to ſo much as re- 
gards the peace lately concluded—behaye 
conſiſtenly. 
But we are called upon to vote an addreſs 
of thanks for it: let us therefore conſider 
how far it is merited. The war particularly 
became ncceſſary to prevent the French diſ- 
poſſeſſing us of North America. To carry 
it on, greater ſums were raiſed, and greater 
ſucceſſes obtained, than perhaps we ever had 
known ; and ſchemes for extending our con- 
queits were alſo known to be ripe for execu- 
tion, which (from the condition we had re- 
| duced our enemies to) gave us a moral af- 
ſurance of ſucceſs: Yet, at this critical time, 
a treaty was ſet on foot at Paris—which was 
| hurried into execution—on the conquelt of 
the Havannah. We preſerved Portugal, and 
all we undertook proſpered in all parts of the 
globe; tho* we are ſo profuſe as to retain only 
Canada, and a factory at Senegal! Ti we 
7 eiſle 
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leiſle is of more importance to France, than 
Minorca to Great Britain, is, I think, indiſ- 
patable z which admitted, what have we fcr 
thoſe large fertile iſlands, Martinico, Gua- 
daloupe, with the ſmaller iſlands near them ? 
Of tioſe called neutral, St. Lucia, deem=- 


Jed more valuable than all the reſt, and 


for which the late duke of Monta- 
gue had a patent, is given to France, as is 
the iſland of Goree near Senegal; and great 
compliments have been paid them in the 
Eaſt- Indies: What reſpects Newfoundland 
refer to letters received from ſir Peter 
Thomſon, writ at Pool. 

[ now come to ſpeak of Louiſiana. Had 
the whole of that country been ceded to us, 
as Florida is by the Spaniards, and had not 
this peace furniſhed the French with the 


means of rivalling us in the Newfoundland 


hihery, we might have retrieved our loſſes, 


| and had a probability of a peace being per- 


manent ; but ſuch a promiſcuous fiſhery, and 
ſuch a boundary in Louiſiana, leaves little 
room to expect it. | 

For though the Mliſſiſſippi from its ſource 
is to divide, yet before that river diſcharges 
itſelf into the fea, the French retain the coun- 
try on both ſides, with their fortifications : 
t is true, proviſion is made for ever paſſing 
and repaſſing unmoleſted ; but no ſecurity is 
given, unleſs bona fide be taken for ſuch. 
[his ceſſion, as circumſtanced, has a very 
gloomy aſpect. | 

If the Spaniards have any ſenſe of gratitude, 


what may we not expect from them,. as the 
Manillas 


674) 

Manillas are added to the Havannah ! Hoy 
bountifully are they paid for Florida! which 
was of no other uſe to them than as having 
within its limits St. Auguſtine, a ſmall toun 
and fort, whoſe value conſiſted altogether in 
its vicinity to Georgia, to the inhabitants of 
which they were nearly alike troubleſome in 
peace as war, there being little deſirable in 
the adjacent country to recommend it, not- 
3 its name. I ſpeak from knoy- 
ledge. | 

| We had long aſſerted and exerciſed a right 
to cut and carry away logwood from the Bay 
of Honduras: The natives never ſubmitted 
to the Spaniards, but acknowledged ours for 
their king; yet, if the Spaniards, even in 
time of peace, could board our ſhips, and 
therein find logwood, they condemned and 
confiſcated both ſhip and cargo. In proper 
places we had erected forts, which by this 
treaty are to be demoliſhed; but we may 
build, occupy, cut, and carry away, without 
interruption—and his Catholic majeſty aſſures 
us of it. Therefore, a Spaniard may ſay, 
that when we acknowledge the ſovereignty, 
to retain forts and caſtles implies a diffidence 
of his ſincerity ! 

This very article is very extraordinary; to 
accept, as matter of favour, what we were in 
rightful poſſeſſion of. If Spain means m0 
more than is declared, why are we to render 
ourſelves defenceleſs? and why do we aban- 


don the poor Moſqueto Indians, whoſe friend- 


ſhip has been (and may again) be uſeful to 
us? Other articles appear ere 
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which I doubt not have been obſerved by 
perſons much more capable of repreſenting 
them. | 

Upon the whole, I apprehend it is the ge- 
neral opinion, that we might eaſily have diſ- 
poſſeſſed both French and Spaniards of the 
continent of North America; and I preſume 
it will not be diſputed, nor that (had we not 
precipitately made this peace) we might not 
have made one more adequate to our expences 
and ſucceſſes. To aſk why we did not avail 
ourſelves can anſwer no good purpoſe; I 
would not inflame; it is done—but to kiſs the 
rod that whips me 1s too much, Hypocriſy 
and flattery belong not to me; and therefore 
] move, that no more notice be taken of this 
affair, at leaſt till it may appear in a more 
amiable light. 

The conduct of our repreſentatives in par- 
liament entitles them to our thanks—it is a 
tribute due to them, and I ſhall with pleaſure 
concur in the payment. The ſenſe of the 
county cannot be better expreſſed or under- 
ſtood ; nor can it give jult cauſe of offence to 
mw. SAM. NICHOLSON. 

Croydon, July 28, 1763. 


LET TT EK AS 


T HE art of becoming favourites is pecu- 

liar to the Scots; they make uſe of a 
certain means, that every Engliſhman is an 
utter ſtranger to, which ſeldom fails of ſub- 


duing the man to whom it is adminiſtered, 
You III. II Their 
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Their venom is of all other animals the mg 
dangerous; and though it does not kill, i 
infects the mind with deſtructive notions, 
Having found a proper object, they begin 
with teaching him to entertain a high opinion 
of himſelf : this they ſoon effect, by prefent- 
ing to him the tempting cup of flattery, of 
which almoit every man will drink deeply, 
and ſoon become intoxicated. It operates on 
him, ſo as to make him think well of the 
wretch that applies it. Having made their 
entry in the road of favour, they make their 
progreſs by every act of meaneſs and ſervi- 
lity human nature 1s capable of deſcending 
to; they will be tale-bearers, ſpies, and 
every thing that's odious, if it will pleaſe, 
They do not ſcruple to break through every 
tie of honour, truth, and friendſhip, by re- 
viling and calumniating men of merit, to 
raiſe themſelves in the eſteem of their bene- 
factor: with all this they have the modeſty to 
aſſume the character of diligence, ſobriety, 
and ceconomy. The man in power can lay 
no commands on them that they will not rea- 
dily execute, be they ever ſo derogatory to 
their rank and poſt : this to thoſe, who have 
only a ſuperficial knowledge of the Scots, 
will ſeem repugnant to their great characte- 
riſtic, pride; but every one who thoroughly 
knows the men, will allow they have the art 
of putting on the ſpecious forms of meekneſs 
and gentleneſs, and ſmothering their natural 
and inherent pride and arrogance, when they 


find it neceſſary; an uncommon ſhare of pe- 
netration 


F277] 
netration therefore, joined to a knowledge o 
their characters, is almoſt inſufficient to de- 
te their perfidies, ſo artfully are they maſked 
by an eternal ſhew of purity and virtue. 
Thus an honeſt unſuſpecting Engliſhman be- 
u. comes blinded, and conſiders this crocodile, 
i abject wretch, as deſerving his favour and 
confidence. The flatterer having thus ſeated 


5 | himſelf in the chair of favouritiſm, never 
why | fails to occupy it with intolerable pride and 
1 deſpotiſm. Having got the aſcendancy over 
1 his infatuated maſter, he generally betrays the 
11 truſt repoſed in him; he attends only to his 
: own intereſt, without paying the leaſt regard 
ale, ng on Ne 
2 to that of his Maiter : it is his invarlable plan, 
4 after having well taken care of himſelf and 
his beggarly relations, to devote himſelf to 
due ſervice of hi dy count ; th 
15 the fervice of his greedy countrymen; they 
10 readily quit their wretched and barren place of 


| nativity, for promiſed proviſion from their 
95 laird, amongſt whom he deals his favours, 


a. without even beſtowing one thought of an 
90 Engliſhman, let his merit be ever ſo conſpi- 
ne cCuous. Y 2 | 
by The Scottiſh laviſh notions makes them fit 
os for a ſtate of ſubordination, and as much un- 
1 fit for a place of power in Engliſh affairs; 
\+ MW fey no ſooner arrive at it, than their extreme 
of pride and arrogance (which they before can 
a ſo well conceal) breaks out in a manner that 


97 makes it inſupportable to every man educated 
in true Engliſh principles; they have an aver- 

ſion to every thing that does not ſavour of 
ſervility, proſtitution, and an entire devotion 
H 2 to 


Wie” 
to their arbitrary and tyrannical wills ; their 
authority therefore can only be bore by their 
ſlaviſh countrymen, whoſe perſeverance is al. 
ways amply rewarded by their partial chief, 
in a manner highly detrimentai to every Eng- 
liſhman, and to this nation in general. The 
laſt diſtribution of favours was amongſt the 
Scots; there were four all at once well pro- 
vided for, in prejudice of Engliſhmen, who 
had ſuperior rank in the army, and whole pre- 
tenſions from birth and ſervice was much 
greater than thoſe of the Scots. 
I am credibly informed, there is a Scottiſh 
aſſociation to procure for themſelves the iſland 
of St. John, in the gulph of St. Lawrence. I 
am afraid they have already obtained a pro- 
miſe of it. This, I think, is no ſmall proof 
of the foreſight of the Scots; their cunning in 
this is very evident, that land being by much 
preferable to any yet uncultivated in North 
America; its ſituation a good one, a proof of 
which is, that its vegetation is a month earlier 
than any other ſpot, and what I believe makes 
it more deſirable is, its being an iſland: The 
all-graſping Scots I am afraid will have it, in 
preference to Engliſhmen, who were employed 
as well as the Scots in that part of the world, 
and whoſe every other pretenſion is at leaſt 
equal to theirs. | 
I congratulate my countrymen on the ſpirit 
they begin to ſhew, of not tamely ſuffering the 
covetous Scots to creep up the ladder of pre- 
ferment without any pretenſions, and molt 


ſincerely wiſh to ſee their influence ſomewhat 
| abated, 
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abated, inſomuch at leaſt, that my own coun- 
trymens may be equal, and not be thrown 
out of all hopes of promotion. In ſhort, I 
ſhould be glad to ſee merit (be the man of 
what country he will) paid proper regard to; 
which, I am ſorry to ſay, is not now the caſe. 


JUSTUM. 


THE Scots, notwithſtanding what they 
affect to appear, and what ſome Scotchi- 
fied, penſioned, influenced, and proſtituted 
Engliſhmen are endeavouring to make them 
appear, are in reality the enemies and rivals 
of all Engliſhmen: they are their enemies, 
infomuch, at leaſt they will never be their 
friends, whilſt a countryman, worthy or worth= 
leſs, capable or incapable, with pretenſions 
or without any, is in the queſtion; their na- 
tional prejudice leads them to the moſt mani- 
feſt acts of injuſtice, and difregard to the real 
good of this country. It is notorious, that a 
Scot in power will always deviate from the 
rules of equity and impartiality, by neglecting 
and ſighting men of worth, of any country, 
except his own, tho' the merit of the latter 
cannot by any means be put in competition 
with that of the former; the inevitable con- 
ſequences of which are, jealouſies and animo- 
ities between the two nations. The Scots 
tnemſelves have been the people that have al- 
ways made diſtinctions; it is the partiality of 
tneir countrymen in power, that has been 
the means of the preſent outeries and decla- 
mations againſt them; to them, 1 ſay, they 
13 | fhould . 
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ſhould attribute the dangerous revival of off 
quarrels and diſagreements, which otherwike m 
would have been buried in oblivion. It is WM de 

only a laudable and juſtifiable reſentment of MM tr 
the wrongs and groſſeſt affronts offered to all WM hc 
Engliſhmen, by a total diſregard to every pre. 

tenſion they have of promotion. Nothing is Wl i 
more natural, than that men of conſcious E 
worth, if injured and oppreſſed, ſhould . m 
monſtrate and declare their wrongs ; the moſt Mt pc 
timid and impotent animal, it hurt, will th 
ſhew ſome reſentment to the author of it tr: 
pain, and in turn will make ſome effort of re. di 
taliati on, This is what the modeſt Scots tc 
have the preſumption to call licentiouſneß m 
and turbulence ; ſuch like are the epithets tie i© 
miniſte rial tools are pleaſed to beſtow on the O 
preſent commendable reſentment ſhewn u be 
Scottiſh influence; an influence ſo banefulM tt 
to this country, by extending itſelf even to B 
rebels and traytors, and excluding and ſuper- 7 
ceding the beſt ſubjects and moſt zealous 

friends our moſt gracious ſovereign has. 

The approbation the Scots ſhew of the pre- 
ſent proceedings is as eaſily to be accounted 

for as our diſapprobation; they have con- 5 
ſtantly the pleaſure of favours diſpenſed among ir 
them, we the mortification of ſeeing ourſelves Bi / 


deprived of our ſhare of them and laviſhed on e: 
them; we have the miſery to be ſenſible of a 2 
power exiſting, which is a barrier againſt the d 
juſtice this nation owes its own offspring, and h 
effectually blocks up the avenues of fayour to v 


all. but aliens and peregiinators, by birth beg: ©: 
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gars, educated in ſlaviſh notions, whoſe for- 
mer rebellions and treacherous conduct ren- 
der them obnoxious; we daily ſee them in- 
troduced irregularly over the heads of men of 
honour, birth, and fortune. 

Scottiſh influence and power, I am afraid, 
is not yet arrived at its meridian ; tho' the 
E. of B. has no longer the title of p 
m, every body is of opinion he is ſtill in 
poſſeſſion of the power; it is to his intereſt 
the preſent practice of promoting Scots is at- 


tributed; he ſeems now, if poſſible, more in- 


duſtrious than ever in raiſing his countrymen 
to places of honour and truſt, ſo that it is 
more than probable, they ſoon will have the 
fole adminiſtration of Engliſh affairs in their 
own hands, the conſequences of which will 
be ſeverely felt by every Engliſhman, who will 
thereby be totally excluded all advantages of 
Britiſh ſubjects, and whoſe ruin will com- 


mence with the power of Scotland. 


JUSTUM, 


LETTER X 
T HE real diſlike the Engliſh have of the 


Scotch, is by no means founded on fo 
immaterial a circumſtance, as the particular 
fot of earth they are born on; but on the long 
experience they have, that, thoſe born on that 
particular ſpat, have, almoſt to a man, the 
diſagreeable, (and I may add, to England) 
hurtful qualities, ſo often aſcribed to them, 
viz. an extreme want of delicacy in perſon and 
cuſtoms, a ſalemn pedantic affectation of learn= 

ing, 
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ing, a great ſhare of hautineſs to thoſe beneat® 
them, with an unmanly meaneſs, to thaſe they 
expect favour from; and above all, a deep- 
rooted national ſelfiſhneſs, beyond any people on 
the face of the earth; and till they can clear 
themſelves of theſe charges, it will be in vain 
to repeat the ſtale attempt of loading the Eng- 
liſh with an abſurdity, that men of very mo- 


derate underſtandings could not poſſibly fall 
into, W. L. D. 
LET. 8 Ab 

THE courtiers complain of the miſchiefs of 

= party; and they have reaſon, for it has 
done them conſiderable hurt: it has tainted 
their morals, and quite deſtroyed their vera- 
city. They deſerve to go by the denomina- 
tion of the lying party, Not a week paſſes but 
they attempt to impoſe ſome ſolemn falſhood 
upon the nation. One day, a gentleman, 
upon 2 conſiderable wager, has been at Dun- 


kirk, and found that the French have almoſt 
been too punctilious in their obſervance of the 


late unparallelled treaty, and have gone near 


to deſtroy the town itſelf and its inhabitants, 
rather than leave a ſtone of offence. Before 
this lie is cold, out comes a grave aſſurance, 
that we have not a more ſatisfied ally in the 
world than the king of Früſſia: ſome of his 
family are to marry all our princeſſes; he 
never thought of demanding oneſhilling of us: 
nay, 1 do not know but next week he thay 
ſend the earl of B — a diamond-hilted ſword, 


or intend to make a viſit to his grace the duke 
Bs. 
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of B—— at Wooburn, in return for the 
clorious peace which they concluded for him. 
But the moſt frequent romance of theſe politi- 
cal fabuliſts, is a coalition of parties, the point 
it ſeems which they have moſt at heart, next 
to begging and buying addreſſes on the peace, 
which, they hope, will prevent its being cal- 
led in queſtion next ſeſſion; while the pains 
they have taken to get it applauded, prove to 
demonſtration how conſcious they are of what 
they deſerve for having concluded it. Sore 
they muſt be on that head, when the grave 
dignitaries of the law and church are com- 
miſſioned to puff it on circuits and in ſermons, 
to ſerve the low purpoſes of political craft. 

With regard to a coalition they are not at 
all ſucceſsful. The gentlemen in oppoſition 
will not be bribed ; nor will they be divided. 
They who have been tried have anſwered like 
men: and though one day reviled as ambi- 
tious, and the next tempted to be ſo, they 
have replied with firmneſs; and ſome of the 
chiefs have declared, that nothing ſhall 
move them to deſert their friends, nothing 
ſhall draw them back to court, while the de- 
liverer of his country is proſcribed there by the 
Scottiſh favourite and his agents.” Let the 
hing party, if they can, deny that ſuch offers 
have been lately made, and have been reject- 


ed with ſcorn. 
JOHN. 


L 
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LETTER FI. 


To the Minſters and late Negotiatirs, 


HAT! firs, is yours boaited treaty al. 
ready blown up? Nothing but arme- 
ments going forward? Is this che ſecurity you 
have purchaſed ſo dearly ? For this did you 
reſtore our moſt valuable conqueſts? Is this 
the ſucceſs of all the court you paid to France, 
of all the ſacrifices you made to her ? 
While at war, all Europe feared us: ſince 
the peace, we do nothing but tremble ! And 
well we may: You world have a peace, and 
you got fuch an one, as made you odious at 
home, and contemptible abroad. And bad 
as it was, half the artic'es are violated already, 
Dunkirk is not demoliſhed : not a ſhilling is 
paid or will be paid of all the ſums due to us, 
The Indians are excited to diſturb us in the 
poſſeſſion of our new ſettlements, which thy 
could not have done in Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
and the Havannah. Flat bottom boats were 
fent for trial to fetch their priſoners, and you 
tamely ſuffered it. The Freneh know your 
ſituation, they know you are ſo unpopular, 
that you dare not murmur at their inſolence 
and infractions of the treaty ; they know you 
dare not aſk an explanation, becauſe you dare 
not let your countrymen ſee what officious 


dupes you have been——but why do ] talk of 
the French? Since mr. Pitt retired, we ate 
fallen to be the laughing-ſtock of Europe—— 
and for you, firs, even the Dutch p--—-|s 


upon you! JOHN 
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LETTER XII. 


HERE have lately been ſent about ano- 
nymous heads of an act of parliament, 
tending to lay a tax on dogs. Who this 
nameleſs perſon is who takes upon himſelf to 
infict taxes on his countrymen, we do not 
know; and conſidering the indignation of 
mankind at the late exc:/e perhaps he is in 
the right to conceal himſelf, ſince in theſe 
impudent heads he ventures not only to 
propoſe a new tax, as if we were not already 
ſuffciently loaded with them, but has the 
confidence to affront us with requiring, that 
it may be collected by exciſemen. If new 
taxes are wanted, let ſportſmen; be taxed ;' 
there is not a more miſchievous or uſeleſs ſet 
of men in the community. They are rich 
and idle, the proper ſubjects for taxation. 
But the intended bill is evidently calculated 
againſt the poorer ſort, who this undertaker 
ſeems to think may be inſulted and oppreſſed 
with impunity ; and as the bill is contrived 
for the diverſion of the gentry, he has no 
doubt but it will readily paſs. Not the leaſt 
neceſſity is pretended ; no, nor the leaſt uti- 
lity, It is for the preſervation of the game, 
which the rich are determined to engroſs to 
themſelves ; hares, partridges, pheaſants, the 
gifts of God, being too good for farmers, 
huſbandmen and Jabourers ! For ſome years 
theſe preſervers of game, ſtuffed the papers, 
eren during hard froſts, with lies about mad 
dogs. At laſt finding that theſe lies got no 
ground 
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ground, they have thrown off all decency at: 
pretences; and now avowedly demand a Er 
tax which will ſecure their pleaſures ; for ig 
pleaſures of the gentry are a ſufficient anſweri tio 
the ſufferings of the poor. It is not two yen A 

ſince a new and oppreſſive game act was paſſed, iſpe: 
merely to humour a Scotch lord who hits the 
hunting-box in a ſouthern county of EN mo 
land. But we will tell theſe Nimrods tau lit 
the people are ſick of theſe encroachmenticur 
and expect other things of their repreſents ¶ aſſc 
tives than exciſe-laws and game acts. Fin: 
mers, the moſt uſeful body of men in ti dor 
kingdom, who are as free as the greateſt loi wa 
and who have as much right and title to pe inn 
ſures, and are much leſs apt to abuſe then tha 
have been treated of late years, like the Pex{ſWſoo: 
ſants in Poland, and have been no more c too 
fidered. But they may thank themſelves: ¶ ten. 


they would reflect on their own power an 
weight in the conſtitution, they might eali 
aſſert their rights. Let them ſhut their ffs 
againſt corruption, and exert themſelves au 
their influence at electiqus, they would ou 


find a change in their conditions. Let the 1 
truſt no man as their repreſentative but wh mal 
they can depend upon: let them refuſe th are 
votes to all who have concurred in arbitai ho 
meaſures; let them ſhow they know the ſtec 


own weight, and they will become, as tif 
ought to be, an eflential part of the tie 
government in the world. 
A candidate, who expects favour fin 
electors, cannot complain if they give *. y 
el | 


(VF) 
their votes on their own terms. When an 
Emperor is choſen, the electors oblige him to 
ſgn a capitulation 3 by which, at every elec- 
tion, the people acquire ſome new privileges. 
A general election 1s the ſeaſon when the 
people might be ſure of obtaining redreſs of 
their grievances. But if they like ready 
money better, they cannot complain if every 
little attorney ſets up for a legiſtator, and 
curries favour with the great, by framing 
aſſociations for the preſervation of the game, 
inventing new taxes, and ſubjecting our very 
dogs to the inſpection of exciſemen. A 
warning this to the people of the danger of any 
innovation, and of how little hopes there are 
that the late cyder act will be repealed. No 
ſooner is an exciſe laid on cyder, than ſome 
tools of the great demand it ſhould be ex- 
tended to dogs. They ſee the adminiſtration 
is diſpoſed to arbitrary meaſures, and the 
engine that was applied to the ſervice of the 
government, is in ſix months to be made uſe 
of for the mere pleaſures of the nobility and 
gentry, 1 5 1 

If new taxes * nk and uſeleſs ani- 
mals are to be taxed, hunters and race horſes 
are obviouſly proper, and great lords may try 
how they like to have their ſacred ſtables vi- 


ſited by exciſemen. | 
. PAU PER. 


Vol. III. T7” LET. 
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LETTER av. 


A fuit hec ſapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis. 


Hog. 
H E effects of actions demonſtrate their 
tendency ; but it is the intention and ee. 

ſign of them that mark the character, and 
prove the ſpirit of the agent. The more 
cloſely the conduct of the miniſter, who fil 
continues to ac, though not to appear as vil. 
bly as before he reſigned his office, is exami- 
ned, the reſult will be more firmly to con- 
vince the impartial obſerver, that the prix. 
ciple of his adminiſtration was a determined 
purpoſe to make peace at any rate. He fay 
it was the only chance he had of ſecuring to 
himſelf the abſolute domination over this coun- 
try, to which he aſpired; and which, it is 
well known, he had projected, before the 
commencement of the preſent reign unlocked 
the priſon of his ambition, that had been work- 
ing deep under-ground, when it could not 
act above board. It has indeed been pretend 
ed that he was forced to take the reins i 
government into his hands, to do the kind 
office to the nation, which no other would 
undertake, of putting an end to a bloody and 
conſuming war; and that he even ſtipulated 
with the for leave to retire as ſoon as he 
ſhould have executed that generous and arduous 
enterprize, for the ſalvation of a ſtate run 
with ſucceſſes. Of this, however, we heal 


nothing, till the involuntary abdication ſemi 
0 
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to take place; when it was circulated with all 
the exactneſs ef written orders from a com- 
mander in chief, by the buſy emiſſaries of the 
retired leader; and every ſign and appearance 
Hon. attending the riſe and operations, and even 
> their Wie ſurrender of the power that was interred 
1d ce. Nich as great ceremony, and no more reality, 
„ and Win nuns are when they take the vel, muft, 
more I upon the ſlighteſt reficction, have convinced 
0 u tuoſe who knew the leaſt of the ſchemes that 
s vill nad been meditated by the favzurite before his 
xami-Mrvinible elevation, that the mm/ter was but hid 


con- ¶ when he appeared to fall; and that his influence 
Prin. only ſtepped behind inſtead of giving way. 
mined Like one trained to the theatre, the proud 
e ſav U mar, mimicking the comlineſs of dying for 


ng to 
coun- 

it 1s 
e the 


his country, concluded the Patria- Tragedy by 
eigning to expire upon the Hage, but acted the 
ſain hero ſo ill as to diſcover the motions of 
the living Cadaver even before the curtain was 


ocked Neropt. The wounds which he did really feel, 

vork- received in a ſharp engagement, and not al- 

d not Mleviated by a miſerable victory, ripened the 

tend. Mreluctant purpoſe of putting an end to his pub- 

wy kc miniſtry, as the only means left of enjoy- 
in 


ing the fruit of his ſecret credit: and, if any 


vould thing was wanting to conſummate the cha- 

and Nracter of his adminiſtration, he finiſhed it with 
lated fa (olemn ſacrifice of honour and veracity offer- 
as he Wed up by a w man, to atone for the folly 

Juous Wand imprudence of a weak miniſter *. 

uin A 

heard P Quere. Who aſſured a certain great aſ- 

cents embly, upon his honour, that it was a factious 


to bye, 


5 5 
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A good peace was the greateſt bleſſing the 


; . y. 
na: ion could have defirec, and a legitimate 1 
ſhare in making it, an honour unworthy of no „ 


ambition: but to ſupplant the patriot and po- + 
pular miniſter, who had the belt title and the 
fitteſt capacity to complete the glory of the h. 
war he had ſo happily conducted, in order to iff b. 


raiſe a pillar of fame upon his borrowed foun- .; 
dation, was a meaneſs incident to pride, and; 
inconſiſtent with merit. To conclude an in- ch 
adequate peace, on purpoſe to ſuperſede un- 
rivalled talents for war (which envious de- |. 
traction itſelf allows to the illuſtrious ſtatel- m 


man who was thrown out of the ſervice of his WM th 
country when in poſſeſſion of its higheſt con- 5. 
fidence and favour, merited by the wife coun- M ;, 
ſels, ſpirited operations, diſintereſted conduct, WM 
and incorrupted purity of his adminiſtration) ch. 
was making a property of the nation; ſacrificing WM 1; 
its glory and intereſt to the arrogance and am- v 
bition of an incapable miniſter : and betray- ,,. 
Ing the faith of the throne, which ſtood pledg- 0 
ed that no terms ſhould be yielded to, but WM ;;; 
ſuch as were juſt, honourable, and ſatisfac- re 


tory. ble 


No war is juſtiGable which is not carried on I the 
with a view to make peace as ſoon as it can WM ca 
be done with ſafety: but that peace promiles W def 

| ver) in: 
he, that ever he had promiſed his endeavouts i, 
to procure a repeal of the cyder act, if the I dig 
city of London would agree not to petition By pac 
the king againſt paſſing it; a fact eſtabliſhd MI but 
to the ſatisfaction of every body, by the en Wl ij; 


airy made in the Common Council, wiic 
clearly ſhewed who was the Her! 
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yery little to be good, which is not its own 
chief end. The principal aim of an action 
muſt always have the prevailing influence in 
the choice and uſe of the means employed to 
accompliſh it. When peace is degraded from 
being the primary object of itſelf, and purſued 
by a miniſter for the ſake of fome other end 
which is chiefly in his view, that to which it 
i5 made ſubſervient will govern the conduct of 
the negotiation ; and the conditions of the 
treaty, bend to the deſigns which the mini- 
ſter who makes the peace means by it to pro- 
mote or ſecure for himſelf, in oppoſition to 
the intereſt of his country. Invincible neceſ- 
lity itſelf is hardly a greater enemy to the happy 
concluſion of an unfortunate war, than the 
ſelfiſn and intereſted views of thoſe poſſeſſed of 
tie power of a proſperous country, entitled to 
cictate terms of reconciliation to the enemy, 
when it happens that the continuation of the 
war is incompatible with their retaining the 
power they have in their hands, Where pa- 
riotiſm is the prevailing principle, ambition, 
reſentment, and conquett, will yield to the 
bleſſings of peace, and an honeſt concern for 
the nation, command every reaſonable con- 
c:tion that can ſmooth the way to it: but the 
(lire of reſtoring peace, when founded on! 
ma regard for the happineſs to be derived from 
„and not compelled by the unſurmountable 
dißculties of war, will not induce the moſt 
pacitic miniſter, who has nothing at heart 
but the welfare of his country, to ſacrifice its 
Jult rights and claims, or to depart from a rea- 
{onable 


. 
ſonable ſecurity of its eſſential -intereſts, to 
attain a tranſient and uncertain tranquillity, 
An argument which has been much urged WM his 
in favour of the minifter who made the his 
peace, is that it was more advantage Wl Bu 
than that which mr. Pitt would have made Wl wc 
when he was in power.” If coſiſtency could MW mc 
be expected where truth is deviated from, Ml tiv 
ſuch an apology would never have been made; Ml 2gr 
for it, at once, cuts up by the roots the great | 
pretence of merit in lord Bute's undertaking Ml giv 
to put an end to the war, becauſe no other WM faic 
body would; ſeeing it clearly proves that ill ni; 
mr. Pitt was very much diſpoſed to have : 
made a peace if he could: And ſo far it is Ml po 
true, that the peace which that great miniſter ¶ tor 
would have agreed to, was not the peace he 
himſelf wiſhed, and thought the ſituation 
and claims of this country were entitled to, 
He publicly declared in a certain aſſembly, 
where he might, if he could have been con- 
tradicted, that inſtead of courting a breach 
with Spain (which was alledged in proof of 
his love of war) he had rather riſked his re- 
ſponſibility by forbearance towards that 
haughty court; and inſtead of retarding 3 
peace with France, he had, to preferve har- 
mony at home, and to. accelerate an end to 
the burdens of war, been over perſuaded by 
thoſe with whom he ſerved in the admin 
ſtration, to yield to conceſſions he could not 
approve, and which he hoped no miniſter 
would again venture to agree tO. Mr. Pitt 


is repretented as the iHexible miniſter, whom 
| nd 
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no peace would content, becauſe he wiſhed 
for none: He is the niniſter of war; blood is 
his element; conqueſt his rage; and battles 
his food! Yet to e out the. praile on lord 
Bute's peace, it is called better than mr. Pitt's. 
would have been. So that mr. Pitt was {till 
more pacific than lord Bute; and not ſo atten- 
tive to the national intereſt in the terms he 
agreed to. How conſiſtent theſe ! 

It is indeed but Falſe luſtre which a foil 
gives; and if it is the beſt thing that can be 
laid for the peace, that it is not the worſt that 
that might have been made, or not quite fo bad 
nave as another would have concluded, it is but a* 
t is poor commendation ; and a ſorry ſatisfagtion 
iſter for the blood and treaſure that have been ex- 
he pended to procure it. The aſſertion, how- 
tion ever, that “ the peace is more advantageous 
to. than that mr. Pitt would have made when in 
bly, power, is only a ſtricture of faſhionable al- 
on- A relative advantage may be a real da- 
ach nage: Many things that are better than 
of others, are yet in themſelves very bad. To 
re- make a fair compariſon between mr. Pitt's 
hat MW freaty and lord Bute's peace, the nation muſt 
: 2 be put into the ſame circumſtances, both of 
ar- Wl and congue/?, at the time of the one as of 
to MW fie other. For there may be more acquired, 
by and yet 4% gained, when the account is fairly 
ni- WM balanced. The mot advantageous terms 
not I may be the leaſt adequate, when all circum- 
ter WM ſtances are duly conſidered. Conditions that 
itt ere in themſelves moſt lucrative, may be of the 


m ſmalleft profit, and the molt unſuitable, when 
no eltimated 
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eſtimated by an equal rule of proportion, au 
judged of by the true ſtandard of fituation 
If the late Peace 
is brought to this teſt, it will be a hard tafky 
prove the ſuperiority; and not very eaſy 1 
demonſtrate the equality of the terms of i, 
tc thoſe adhered to by mr. Pitt, in the for. 
mer negociations. 
The reaſon of mr. Pitt's not agreeing to 
farther conceſſions, and of lord Bute's not in 
[ating upon greater advantages, is to be found 
in their different characters, and the app 
principies by which they were led. The oy 
could not be more eager to have any, tha 
the other was defirous to have a good peace, 
Mr. Pitt was anxious to relieve his proſperous 
but bleeding country from the burdens ant 
hardſhips of a heavy, tho' ſucceſsful war! 
lord Bute was ſolicitous to reſcue his own 
unpopular and unſtable adminiſtration form 
the perils and dangers of diſtracted councils, 
difficult undertakings, and doubtful ſupport 
The great miniſter, inſenſible to intereſt, 
but inleparable from integrity, with his patria 
principles, ſeconded by abilities, and ſuſtained 
by reputation, ſpread terror abroad, and dif- 
fuſed alturance at home: conſcious of the 
ſtrength, and confident of the aſſiſtance of his 
country; tender of its force, but tenacious of 
its rights; truſting to the juſtice of the caule, 
ar d encuuraged by the experience of the vigout 
of England ; had firmneſs to reſiſt the inhidious 


offers of an humbled enemy, and courare to 


deſpiſe the inſolent threats of a haugh y court: 
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(95) 
founded upon theſe pillars, his reſolution was 
bold, and his ſpirit unſhaken, egually to en- 
gage a formidable league, as to contend with 
a fingle power; therefore he was not terrified 
to accept of inglorious or inadequate terms of 
peace; but, with magnanimous intrepidity, 
ſtaked his favour with the people, and ven- 
tured his influence with the prince, in timely 
breaking off the negociation with the French 
king, and adviſing, Nor aprecipitate rupture, 
Bur a categorical explanation with the Spa- 
niard; and his name is illuſtrated in the annals 
of fame, by the pitiful and perſonal reſent- 
ment of thoſe two crowns levelled at him, 
as the miniſter of this kingdom, in whom 
they dreaded the bravery of the nation. The 
little minion attached to power, and accuſtomed 
to arrogance, the flave of ambition, and 
mancipated to tyranny, feeling his own in- 
capacity, and preſſed with his danger, with- 
out character and credit, deſtitute of the abi- 
lities, and deprived of the counſels, of which 
he had rid himſelf, and robbed the throne ; 
proud of royal captivity; favouritiim his 
foundation; corruption his reſource ; deaf 


| to the cries, and dead to the love of the pub- 


lic; purſued with the diſregard, and perſe- 
cuted with the deriſion of the people; the 
contempt of the wiſe, and the ſcorn of the 
witty; the prop of Jacobites, and the tool 
of Tories; a ſcourge of Whigs; an oppreſſer 
of liberty; intoxicated with the ſway of a 
court, but mortified with the diffidence of 
tie common-wealth ; generally hated, and 

5 F a almoſt 
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almoſt univerſally diſliked ; what would he, 89 
what cauld he do? Juſt what he did. Un- W*.. 
equal to the charge he had fondly undertaken; "HH 


too weak for one war, and cruſhed with the ad 
weight of a duplicate; he muſt reſign his 
poſt, or reſpite hoſtilities. His determination 
was according to his delight: he loved 3 
power, and therefore begged peace. An in- Noba 
different one he knew he could ſoon, and 


without much conteſt make; and he durit not Nihat 
venture a diſpute or delay for a better; ſo he the 
wrote away the acquiſitions of the war, and Ha 
what might have been the ſecurity of a peace; Neoul 


and with the blundering dath of a pen diſ. I. 
honoured the crown, diſgraced himſelf, and 
diſcontented the nation. 

Thefrinciple of this conduct was very bad, The 
but it was ſenſible, and founded in expe- 
rience. They are very ignorant who do not 
know the difference there is to a miniſtet 
between peace and war. It is of import- 
ance even in arbitrary governments, but of 
irreſiſtible efficacy in this free country. Go- 
vernment ſupports itſelf in time of peace, and 
miniſters have leſs hard work to do, and no 
extraordinary demands to make, conſequently 
they have leſs dependence upon the people. In 
time of war it is quite otherwife. There 8 
not only exerciſe for the firſt rate abilities, but 


large ſupplies muſt be raiſed; and if the peo- ns 
ple are not ſatisfied with the conduct of affairs, . þ 
and have confidence in adminiſtration, they * 

v ill not give their money if their repreſentatives W =o 


ſhould vote credit for it, and the machine will 
| come 


I 977 
come to a ſtand. This has, in former times, 
produced changes in the miniſtry at critical 
ſeaſons, and lord Bute faw his danger. To 
ward it off by concluding a peace was his ſole 
ſtudy; that the object of his whole ſyſtem. . 
Power, corruption, and art, ſupplied the 
place of found politics; and nothing that could 
by any device. be removed, was ſuffered to 
obſtruct the neceſſary work of peace, if an 
way of putting an end to a war can be called by 
that comprehenſive name: neither the terms, 
the time, the manner, nor the means, were 
allowed to embarraſs, if the end aimed at 
could in any way be attained. _ 
In this az in other inftances, we have a 
ſtrong proof how intimately the domeſtic and 
foreign affairs of a country are connected. 
The miniſter that purſues a bad ſyſtem at home, 
will very naturally, and muſt often neceſia- 
rily adopt one that is erroneous abroad. As 
there is always an uniformity and conſiſtency 
in ſound politics, there muſt be ſome correſ- 
pondence in thoſe that are bad. The mini- 
ter, for the ſake of his own purſuits at home, 
departed from the ſyſtem in which England 
was engaged, and ought to have purſued, with 
eſpect to foreign powers. If reverſing the 
atural and approved ſyſtem of a country, 
hrowing off its beſt alliances, and wounding 
national faith and honour, is an cf:nce, we 
know who may be charged with it. 'Thecir- 
umſtances of perfidy and deceit attending the 
behaviour towards ſome of our allies, as well 
as the end for which they were treated in the 
manner 
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manner they were, conſtitute matter of heayy 
imputation, more than ſufficient, if there had 
been nothing worſe, to render any miniſter, If 
acceſſary to it, unworthy of that truſt, and 
deſerving of a much greater cenſure than being ſt 
removed from his ſovereign's preſence ani th 


councils for ever. 5 
LETTER xv. = 


| E have obſerved with indignation and th 
contempt, the variety of arts made uM N 


point; but we hope the watchfulneſs of ou ih 
countrymen is ſufficiently alive to defeat then m- 
all. It ſhall be our parts to detect them „ ter 
faſt as they come in our way, tho' moſt a 
them are ſo ſhallow, that they would not in-Wny 


poſe upon nurſes and children. Their view 
are ſo odious, and their cabal ſo mercenary, 
that it would require ten times more abilities 
than the preſent generation of Tories poſleh, 
even to colour them over. Then their in- 
temperance is ſo great, and their folly ſo un. 
governable, that half their writers blab th: 
very ſecrets which it ſhould be their buſine Of 
to conceal in internal darkneſs. Would ah W 
man in his ſenſes believe that there could e wh 
found ſo filly a tool as to addreſs a whole coun by: 
ty juſt before an election, recommending t 
them to give their votes to no candidate v 
would not declare himſelf previouſly againſt ti 
liberty of thepreſs andprivileges of parliament! 
Yet this has been the caſe. A hot-headed S0 
has publiſhed a letter lately in ne oY 
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London Chronicle, in which he gives this in- 
famous advice to the freeholdholders of Eſſex. 
We are aſhamed to find that any Engliſh is - 
tained with ſuch flaviſh councils, and warn 
the printers, as they reſpect the good will of 
their countrymen, never more to admit ſuch 
doctrines into their papers. We wiſh the 
writer himſelf would make a progreſs round 
the county, ſcattering bawbees, and crying, 
No liberty of th preſs, no privilege of parlia- 
nent; wooden ſhoes and exciſe for ever! We 
ſhould like to ſee the candidate that would 
make ſuch a promiſe ; but we ſhould like bet- 
ter to ſee, what we certainly ſhould ſee, ſuch 
a wretch, if returned, expelled with ignomi- 
ny and abhorrence out of the houſe of com- 
mons. It is hoped that the propoſal itſelf will 
be complained of their next ſeffion. 
It excites no ſmall part of our indignation, 
that ſuch a mercenary tool as the writer of 
that letter ſhould aſſume the character of a 
clergyman, without ſpecifying that he is a di- 
vine of the kirk, or of the church of Rome. 
Of the church of England he certainly is not. 
Wedo not know a ſingle vicar of our church, 
who has diſgraced his country and profeſſion 
by any open declaration of arbitrary principles. 
A more rational ſpirit prevails: the ſame ſpi- 
rit which did ſo much honour to our clergy in 
the laſt rebellion, when the Scotch would have 
given us an Italian king. In our hearts we 


do not believe that this writer is a member of 

any clergy, unleſs he is a jeſuit : but we have 

no-doubt that forhalf a crown more than what 
Vor, III. K | he 
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(100) | 
he was paid for writing that letter, he would 
recommend the inquiſition. 
As the Butiſts and Tories cannot govern us, 
they try to divide us, an old ſtale trick, prac- 
ticed to no purpoſe by their predeceſſors in the 
reign of James II. when his prieſts thought to 
gain the diſſenters, by offering them a tolera- 
tion. The trick now in vogue with theſe 
mungril politicians is to raiſe animoſities be- 
tween different counties, and under cover of 
thoſe heats to pin down exciſe upon us, 
Hence the pains they take to inflame the ven- 
ders of beer againſt the groaning proprictors 
of cyder : but can any ſet of men be ſuch gud- 
geons as to ſwallow this jeſuitical hook? Is it 
forgotten how the laſt winter the odium of 
the tax on porter was thrown on mr. Pitt, by 
men who flattered the populace with the hopes 
of having it taken off? Which they neither 
did, nor ever attempted to do; for they did 
Not mean to relieve any body of men, but to 
make them quarrel with the preſerver of his 
country. If there is one man, who is not a 
Jacobite, a Tory, or a renegado Whig, who 
tries to ſow diſſention thus between the re- 
tailers of beer and cyder, we own ourſelves ca- 
lumniators, and adviſe the beer-drinkers to di- 
vide themſelves from the cyder merchants, 
and to throw themſelves on the mercy of the 
tender-hearted favourite. 5 
The wickedneſs of this attempt to create 


jealouſies between different counties, is 2 


glaring proof that there is no length which 


the Butiſts and Tories would not go to 75 


( 101 ) | 
the yoke upon our necks : and they muſt be 
corrupt or ſenſeleſs Engliſhmen, who will: 
lend their aſſiſtance to ſuch an odious ſcheme; 
If an Engliſhman was to try to divide the 
highlands and lowlands, in order to ſubject 
Scotland to England, the Scotch in a body 
would drive him out of their country. 

The fictitious clergyman in the letter above- 
mentioned, has taken upon him to give the 
freeholders of Eſſex advice. We ſhall imitate _ 
him, but upon a more national plan, and we 
ſhall ſee whether they will take Scotch or Eng- 
liſh advice. We adviſe them to ſtand-by the 
cyder-counties, that the inhabitants of the 
cyder-counties may ſtand by them againſt any 
future innovations; for nothing but a general 
aſiciation can ſave us from arbitrary power 
which is coming upon us. We counſel them 
to give their votes to no candidates,: but who- 
will engage his honour to ſupport the liberty 
of the preſs and the privileges of the houſe of 
commons; who will ſwear to accept no pen=- 
hon, but will promote an inquiry into the liſt 
of penſioners ; and above all, who has no con- 
nection with, or dependence on, the Scotch 
favourite. This is conſtitutional advice; the 
other is jeſuitical. The one will keep you 
free, the other will make you ſlaves. 

N 8 MANY. 

P. S. We adviſe our countrymen to ſet 
their mark on thoſe Scottified Engliſh, who 
are doing the dirty work of the favourite, and 
who labour to create diſſentions between the 
eaſtern and weſtern counties. Remember thoſe - 
renegadoes at the next general election. 
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Decipimur ſpecie recti. Hon. y 
Ratitude is far from being the moſt bind- 


5 | ; ol 

ing principle amongſt men; and it ha 
the leaſt force with princes ; as, on the other . 
hand, reſentment is one of the moſt powerfull |. 
motives of their conduct: yet good, as well p, 
as bad offices, done by one country to an. I an 
other, do ſometimes in their turn meet withMl .. 
the recompence they deſerve. It is therefor .. 
the maxim of ſound politics in every ſtate, toi on 
oblige, rather than offend their neighbours: chi 
and the ſtore of favours conferred may juſtly hi- 
be eſteemed part of the ſtrength of a nation. bu. 
But it muſt be zenere grate, compede vinctun a, 


The boaſting of favours always leſſens ther 
value; and few things are more irritating, u tai. 
the commerce of communities, as well as ol bee 
individuals, than aſſuming the merit of doing... 
a kindneſs, when there is not any either r-. that 
ceived or intended. To colour over injutia 
with that ſpecious name, is the moſt provol- 
ing indignity to human nature, and tht 

higheſt affront to the princely ſtate. 
Foreign conections are an eſſential part d 
the ſyſtem of all countries, and it is of real im- frier 
portance to the public, eſpecially in a govem-· N caſe 
ment like this, where the ſenſe of the peopt Mia: 
has ſuch influence upon the conduct of 2d, mon 
miniſtration, that miſtaken notions do n mor 
prevail either as to the ties of friendſhip tion. 
the cauſes of alienation, which ſubſiſt bet wer atter 
us and other powers; more particularly tha If 
wild Wthe | 
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which are, or ought to be ſtrictly united with 
us, by the ſame intereſt in the common cauſe 
ind. cf liberty, and the proteſtant religion. | 
A letter publiſhed in your paper of the 
ther 234 inftant, ſigned G. T. contains the fol- 
eriul lowing paragraph : As to the king of 
wel Pruſſia, I aſſert from the preliminaries again, 
a-W and appeal to them, and fact alſo, that our 
witli court delivered him from the French army, 
ctor i and ſo enabled him to make a peace to his 
e, 08 own ſatisfaction, which perhaps, he himſelf. 
une thinks the greateſt favour we could have done. 
juſty him; for after all, he alone would have had. 
en but a poor chance againſt both France and 
An Auſtria.“ 
cher The perſon who makes this aſſertion, cer- 
2» U tainly thinks that what he ſays ought to have 
as di been true; and the fact averred is ſo correſ- 
pondent to the natural ſyſtem of this country, 
that it is a pity there ſhould be any room to 
doubt it. If it. be true that England has done: 
the greateſt favour: to the king of Pruſſia that 
the could do, he is much obliged to her ; if he- 
thinks ſo, we may expect his grateful returns; 
and there ſhould now ſubſiſt a very cordial 
In:ndſhip between. the two courts.: if the 


juries 
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Art of 
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ve caſe is different, the conſequences mult be 
000 WW different; and they will be of greater. or leſs 
f 26 moment, as the friendſhip of that prince is: 
0 1 more or leſs valuable or deſirable to this na- 
vip ation. The fact therefore is. well worthy of 
twee ggattention. 5 

by. If Fngland has done a very great favour to 
V/ 


the king of Pruſſia, it has, it is believed, this 
enhancing * 


| ( 104 ) 
enhancing quality, that the intention was un- 
known to him; for there is reaſon to think 
that the miniſtry of this country did not Wy} 
correſpond'much with the court of Berlin, Mic 
upon the treaty of pacification negociated at 
Verſailles: and it 1s pretty certain that, in 
return, the king of Pruſſia gave the court of 
London no communications of the treaty he 
concluded with the powers at war with him. 
There were not zhen, nor are there noto, any 
ſigns of ſuch a friendly correſpondence be- 
tween the two courts: and there is too much 
cauſe to ſuſpect that his Pruſſian ma'efty is 
nothing leſs than ſatisfied with the conduct of 
the Engliſh miniſtry, with reſpect to him and 
his concerns. Many, among whom there 
are ſome not of the leaſt diſcerning, find 
themſelves at a loſs to difcover any thing in 
the preliminaries of peace between England 
and France (to which G. T. aſcribes the 
effect, inſtead of the definztive treaty, to which 
it has elſewhere, but with {till leſs colour of 
reaſon, been aſcribed) which gives ground to anc 
ſay, that WE enabled the king of Pruſſia uM tin 
male a peace to his own ſatisfaction. ait 

The affect of the preliminaries was rather MW we 
too uncertain a contingent, before the'de- the 
finitive treaty was completed, to produce o ha 
great a conſequence to a third power; and TI 
indeed they had very nearly miſcarried alto- ¶ cou 
gether : but, at the beſt, they did not IM fur 
what they mght. and what in policy and tho 
good faith they ought to have done, toward the 


facilliating a peace for the king of Prufſa pro 
They 


MF 
They left him encumbered (in a manner 
never yet accounted for) with difficulties 
which they might eaſily have extricated him 
from, and which he himſelf removed by ſe- 
perate and independent meaſures afterwards 
taken with France, much more efficacious to 
the end than any ſtipulation contained in the 
zeliminaries. | 

if the inclinations of the miniſter who bad 
the honour to make the peace are to be judged 
of from his conduct we ſhall not ſee ground 
to believe he defired to do any great favour 
to the king of Pruſſia. I he preliminaries 
themſelves ſhew what favour he really did 
to him. : 

It was the miniſter who made the peace 
that broke off the alliance with his Pruflian 
majeſty, than which never one was entered 
into more with the heart of this country ; and 


it was with the approbation of Leice/ler-houſe, 


as well as St. James's. He broke it off 
againſt the opinion of the duke of Newcaſtle 
and thoſe other faithful counſellors who con- 


tinued in his majeſty's ſervice, for ſome time 


after mr. Pitt's reſignation, till they alſo 
wers driven from court; as well as againſt 
the earneſt deſire of that great miniſter wha 
had before been expetled from the cabinet, 
The Pruffian miniſter then reſiding at thig 
court was indeed amuſed with repeated aſ- 
ſurances of the ſubſidy being continued; and 
thoſe who now ſerve the king, can tell if 
they were not parties to conferrences and 
promiſes to that purpoſe. But, notwith- 

| ſtanding 
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ſtanding theſe pretences, it was the fixed 


purpoſe of the miniſter, who was above all, 
and a part of the foundation of his minif- 


terial ſyſtem, to abandon that alliance, as 2 


ftep that was intimately connected with his 
other ſchemes. Miniſterial writers were 
hired to vilify and traduce the king of Pruſſi 
in the moſt ſcandalous manner, calling him 
by the infamous epithet of a royal Free- hocter, 
though he had been often ſtiled from the 
throne a magnanimous prince, and a good 
ally of the crown: They were prompted to 
maintain, that the bad faith practiſed towards 
him, was a duty to ourſelves, and juſtifiable 
by the law of nations. | 
This was not ail. The world is much 


abuſed if there was not a correſpondence car- 
ried on with the court of 'Peterſbourgh, in 


which the miniſtry of this country (moſt un- 
doubtedly without his majeſty's knowledge, 
for the reſpect to the crown obliges us to be- 


heve that) in which it was ſaid, or inſinuated, 


in very ſtrong terms, that we ſhould behold 
with concern the late emperor's of Rufhia's 


withdrawing from the alliance, and recalling 
his troops from the aſſiſtance of the empreſs 


queen— That this country did not wiſh that 
the king of Pruſſia ſhould be aggrandized at 


the expence of the houſe of Auſtria, but would 


rather deſire to ſee that power revert to its 
primitive electorate ſtate. If that fact is not 
true, the miniſtry of England ought to con- 
tradict it; for it is the language that comes 
from abroad, that his Pruſſian majeſty 18 

poſſeſſed 


fixed 
> all, 
iniſ. 
as 2 
| his 
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poſſeſſed of authentic documents to ſhew it, 
tranſmitted to him from the court of Ruſſia. 
If it be ſo, there never was perhaps ſuch an 
inſtance of vile duplicity, except the ſtory 
told of queen's Anne's writing brotherly let- 
ters to the pretender, when her miniſter was 
inſtructed to give the warmeſt aſſurances of 
her friendſhip at the electoral court of Hano- 
ver: and nothing could be more oppoſite 
to the natural fyſtem of this country. Will 
it be believed that thoſe capable of ſuch a 
conduct, did, or could intend to do a favour + 
to the king of Pruſſia? 

Let us next ſee what England, in fact, did 
for his Pruſſian majeſty, upon which this aſ- 
ſertion is founded, that it was, and that per- 
haps even he himſelf thinks it was, the greatefl 
faviur we could have done him. By the preli- 
minaries it was ſtipulated, that the French 
troops ſhould evacuate the territories and 
places belonging to the king of Pruffia. Theſe 
the French king had declared he had con- 
quered in the name, and held in behalf of, 
the empreſs queen. The ſtipulation was 
literally fulfilled, if the places were left to 
be taken poſſeſſion of by the empreſs queen's 
own troops. The profeſſed diſtinction be- 
tween evacuation, which was all that was 
ſtipulated as to the Pruffian territories, and 
reſtitution, which was the obligation as to 
Heſſe and Buckbourg, could mean or intend 
nothing elſe. This, therefore, was giving 
the empreſs queen the full benefit of the con- 
queſts made by her ally, and in her name, 


upon 
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upon the king of Pruſſia; and, ſo far 23 
England could do it, leaving the king of 
Pruſſia in as bad a ſtate as he was with regard 
to the empreſs, who was the power he was at 
war with. He had his dominions ſtill to /cram- 
ble for, in the {tile of the noble miniſter who 
uſed that ſtrange vulgar phraſe in a great aſ- 
ſembly. So that it was, clearly, not the 
preliminaries that put him in poſſeſſion of 
the places which had been conquered; and 
the wanner in which he did recover them, 
manifeſtly ſhews how independent he was then 
become of ſuch a vain and fruitleſs ſtipulation 
as that contained in the preliminaries. Thoſe 
places were agreed to be reſtored, and de- 
livered up to the king of Pruſſia, inſtead of 
being ſimply evacuated, before the peace was 
made between Auſtria and Pruffia, by virtue 
of a particular convention, made at the ſpe- 
cial inſtance of the moſt chriſtian king, be- 
tween him and his Pruſſian majeſty : and the 
eonſideration for the reſtitution, was the king 
ef Pruſſia's conſenting to a neutrality for the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 

The convention itſelf ſhews the ſenſe 
that both the courts of Vienna and Verſailles 
had of the ſtrength of the king of Pruſſia, in 
the ſituation matters were then come to, not 
only to- ſtand his ground againſt the empreſs 
queen in Germany, but to carry the war 
' againſt her out of the empire; and conſe- 
quently it goes far to prove that, if the French 
troops had not been withdrawn, he might, as 


he. then ſtood, have been able to have defend- 


ed 
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ed himſelf, and recovered what he had loft in 
Germany. It cannot therefore, in that view, 
be faid, with any degree of juſtice, that it was 
our delivering the king of Pruffia from the 
French army, that enabled him to make a 
peace to his own ſatisfaction. 

It would be unfair ( which always hurts an 
argument, as much as it is injurious to truth} 
to ſay that the king of Pruſſia derived no ad- 
vantage from the French troops being with- 
drawn, in conſequence of the article of the 
preliminaries. It is extremely clear that the 
Engliſh miniſtry was very httle concerned 
about his intereſt, when they contented them- 
ſelves with ſuch a ſimple ſtipulation about his 
territories. But whatever were their diſpo- 
ſitions, they could not come at their own ends 
without doing what they did, which was the 
leaſt they could do; and his Pruſſian majeſty 
reaped ſome indirect and incidental advantage 
from it. But the queſtion is not, whether 
the King of Pruſſia had any, or had no benefit 
from the preliminaries ? It, is, whether 2015 
court enabled him to make a peace to his own ſa- 
igfaction, and did him the greateſt fuvour we. 
could have done? And I will add, if we did 
whatin juſtice to England ought to have been 
done? the contrary of that is almoſt, if not 
aitogether, capable of demonſtration. 4 

By the ceſſation of the French arms in Ger- 
many, the king of Pruſſia certainly was en- 
abled immediately to over- run the empire, 
and to bring the ſtates of it to a neutrality, and 
eren to penetrate to the gates of Weſel and 

| SY _- Clevey,. 
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Cleves, which the united force of Englan{ 
and Pruſſia had not been able to do before, 
when there were 50,000 Ruſſians in the field, 
which had done him more miſchief than the 
combined power of France and Auſtria, But 
it is far from, being improbable, that the king 
of Pruſſia alone, when delivered from the Rui. 
ſians, would, in a very ſhort time, tho? no 
quite ſo ſoon have been able to do the ſame 
thing, if the French troops had ſtill continued 
to oppoſe him: And if England had adhere 
to the alliance with Pruſſia, it cannot, accord- 
ing to any probable appearances, be doubtel 
that they together would have been an over 
match for France and Auſtria : The ſucceſ 
of the operations of the laſt campaign, provel 
the ſuperiority of the allies, and ſhewed wha 
a proſpect they had of thoroughly retrieving 
affairs in Germany. They muſt, humane) 
ſpeaking, have driven the French out of the 
empire, and recovered all the territories of th: 
allies. That would have brought the wa 
between England and France to its proper 
ſtate, and in making peace diſincumbered u 
of all the claims of compenſation for reſtoring 
the dominions of the German princes, which 
the miniſterial writers now tate as ſo great al 
article of the acquiſitionsof the definitive treaty 
to be ſet againſt our ceſſions, which are com- 
plained of by the other ſide of the queſtion! 
The king of Pruflia would then have been 1 
embarraſiment in making any treaty betwel 
England and France. For it is on all hand 
admitted, that when both the French and 

| Englil 
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Engliſh armies were out of the queſtion, he 
was in no danger from the empreſs queen : 
On the contrary it is clear, that, in that ſtate 
of things, ſhe had taken the alarm even for 
her extra imperial provinces. The king of 
Pruſſia had then ſuch a decided ſuperiority in 
force, finances, conduct, and ſituation of 
every kind, as to give the law to the court of 
Vienna, 

Such having been the turn and ſtate of af- 
fairs, and theſe the conſequences molt likely 
to have followed from the events that had 
happened, the impartial may be left to judge 
what courſe of conduct would, in the end, 
have proved molt for the national intereſt and 
advantage of England: But what would have 
been moſt honourable to England, and moiſt 
conſiſtent with our friendſhip and good faith 
towards a favoured aily of the crown, can be 
a queſtion with none but thoſe who have an 
intereſt in doubting, which is the ſtrongeſt 
motive for deny ing the fact. We 

The true ſtate of the caſe is, that the happy 
change in the ſyſtem of Ruſſia, which took 
place on the acceſſion of the late emperor, 
and was adhered to by the preſent empreſs, 
redreſſed the affairs of his Pruſſian majeſty, and 
put him into a ſituation not only to protect 
himſelf, but to be an uſeful ally to this coun- 
try: And if the peace- making miniſtry of 


England, which ought not only to have look 


ed upon that change with great complacency, 


but to have forwarded it if they could, had 


any merit in it, they are much bely'd by a 
Noi. II. # L g 


fame 
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fame of that ſort, that it will require a very 
authentic contradiction to diſcredit the report. 
By that fortunate alteration of the ſtate of 
Europe, England and Pruſſia had ſuch a com- 
mand of France and Auſtria upon the conti- 
nent, as might have enabled this country to 
have. brought about a general pacification, 
upon terms the moſt honourable, adequate, 


and advantageous, both to ourſelves, and to 


our allies, who had ſuffered in our cauſe. In- 
ſtead of that, domeſtic ambition led thoſe into 


. whoſe hands the power of this country was 
got, to purſue meaſures by which we aban- 


doned our allies and ſacrificed ourſelves, woun- 


ded our national honour, and betrayed the 
public intereſt. 


It was a part of the pacific miniſter's plan, 
to have withdrawn our troops from Germany, 
and totally to have abandoned all our allies, 


upon the continent, as we did the king of 


Pruſſia, leaving the French to act againſt 
them, after we had deſerted them. That 
was one of his firſt movements towards a peace 
fcr England; for it was extremely clear that 
he prompted, tho' he pretended to oppoſe, his 
very good friends who made the motion in 
parliament to that purpoſe, and ſupported it 
with reaſons, which it was avowed were taken 
from that / ful pamphlet the conſiderations on 
the German war, the author of which was at- 
terwards named to a very good poſt, as a re- 
ward for that great ſervice. That probably 


would not have been found an eaſy bufinels; 


and thoſe who moved for it were told fo at the 
| time 


e 
time of the queſtion: but if it had been prac- 
ticable, it would indeed have been a maſfer- 
piece of politics and good faith, which the 
king of Pruſſia, if driven to an extremity, 
might have taken revenge for, in a way that 
would have colt England very dear in the end. 
The ſcheme, however, was a proot of the moſt 
determined deſinclinations to his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, and it is manifeſt the ſame temper pre- 
vailed even in making the preliminaries; though 
there was then a little more art, but indeed 
hardly any greater deceacy, uſed to cover 

It, i 
By the preliminaries we did ſo far better, 
than had been propoſed to be done when the 
motion was made to withdraw our troops from 
Germany, that we did not leave the French 
behind us to act offenſively, at leaſt in an open 
manner. But to examine the merit of the 
Engliſh miniftry, in that part of the ſtipula- 
tions, as a favour done by us to the king of Praf- 
Ja, | ſhould aſk, what miniſter of England 
would have dared to make a ſeparate treaty 
with France, by which ſhe ſhould hive been 
left at liberty to act againſt Pruſſia, when we 
were engaged not to aſſiſt him? The hands of 
France were tied up in a very ineſfectual man- 
ner as it was, for French perfidy made the ſe- 
curity very flight, that they would not aſſiſt 
the empreſs queen if they had been able or in- 
clined; and the proviſions about making good 
paſt ſublidics gave a very plauſible colour for 
it. The beſt ſecurity was one for which the 
king of Pruſſia owed nothing to the Engliſh 
| L 2 miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, which made theſe ſtipulations, It 
was this: that France was neither very capa- 
ble, nor very much diſpoſed to have continued 
their opera ions in Germany, which were 
become an inſupportable burden to them, at 
the ſame time that the end for which they had 
been gone into, which was to interrupt the 
operations of England in other parts of the 
world, had been quite loſt. 

Had France been left free to act in her alli 
ance when we were giving up ours, it muf 
have been little leſs than a declaration of wa 
by this country againſt the king of Prufiia 
The ſtouteſt reſponſibility might have juſtly 
trembled for ſuch a conduct towards a near 
ally of blood, and an heir of entail to the 
crown, the head of the proteſtant interel 
abroad, who mult always be either a great 
ſtrength againit, or a redoubted ſupport of the 
power of France, the hereditary enemy d 
this country, according to the ſide his weight 
inclines to. Such a meaſure would not have 
been endured by the friends to the proteitant 
ſucceſſion, and to the common cauſe of the l. 
berties of Europe, which, it is to be hoped, 
the greateſt part of the people of England 
are. | | | 
What the Engliſh miniſtry ſeemed to d 
for the king of Pruſſia, they did for the fake 
of their own object of having a peace will 
France, which they were determined to hatt 
at any rate, and could not make, without tal. 
ing the French out of Germany, if they at al 


conſulted their own ſafety, They have fo it 
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tle to ſtate it as an obligation upon that prince, 
much leſs to plume themſelves (as the writers 
for them do) as having done the greateſt favour 
we could have done him, when it is plain they 
deſerted him in a moſt ſhameful manner, 
againſt the wiſh and ſenſe of their own coun- 
try; and when letter of the treaty was but 
juſt annulled by expiration, which tied up 
both powers from making peace without mu- 
tual conſent. If any collateral advantage did 
redound to him from the preliminaries (the full 
value of which tas been allowed in the ar- 
gument) he does not, and he knows he does 
not, owe it to the good diſpoſitions or inten- 
tions of thoſe who handled the power of this 
country upon that occaſion; who had ſhewn 
their inclination to let him be oppreſſed by a 
formidable combination of three powers, the 
leaſt of which was greater than his own. 
Upon the whole, it is moſt manifeſtly /ophi/ti- 
cal and fallacious to aſſert from the preliminaries, 
that our court delivered him from the French army, 
and fo enabled him to make a peace to his own ſaw: 
tisfaftion, 

| Jam, &c. 
Aug. 25, 1763. 
PRO FIDE & VERITATE. - 
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mn. 


as 


The CONTRAST. No. I. 
June 20, 1763. | 


Hic motus animorum, atque hee certaming 
tanta. . 
Pulviris exegui factu, compreſſa quieſcunt, 
VIRG, 
5 Þ HERE is not a more certain character. 
iſtic of a good and great man, than hi 
reſting the opinion of mankind on his actions, 
without diſguiſe or artful repreſentation: 
nor of a bad one, than his endeavouring at a 
negative popularity, that is, not doing good, 
but making a parade of it, and ſounding his 
own applauſe on depreciating all his prede- 
ceſſors and opponents. The former was the 
truly noble and exalted conduct of the patti- 
oiic miniſter, mr. Pitt. On his coming into 
power, he attended to his duty only, and 
immediately put in execution his glorious plan 
of operations; which, in a little time, re- 
trieved the honour of his creſt-fallen country, 
and from the ſtate of dejection at home, and 
contempt abroad, made us a united and happy 
people, feared and dreaded by thoſe enemies 
who,. in the Foxonian miniſtry, treated us 
with ſcorn and ridicule. It was on his merit 
and integrizy he depended, and the diſcerning 
public did not fail to do him juſtice. 
In honour of mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, not 
out of pique to his fuccefiors, I muit obſerve, 


that there was not one undue meauſure to gail 
him 
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him his unrivalled popularity, nor to guard 
him againſt oppoſition. He intriegued neither 
with the repreſentative nor borough-holder; 
he deſpiſed parliamentary connections on ſuch 
infamous terms. He neither hired abandon- 
ed mercenary ſcriblers to be his advocates, 
nor did he penſion into ſilence, thoſe whoſe 
half-formed virtue would not ſuffer them to 
barter his liſt. He was a true friend to liber- 
ty of conſcience, without endeavouring to 
exalt the DiSSENTERS in oppoſition to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND as lay LA eſtabliſh- 
ed: he never did nor pretended to inculcate 
in his maſter's cloſet, That the DissEN- 
TERS were the only people to be CONFIDED 
with theſe reftleſs biggotted people, by pro- 
miſſing a repeal of our religious guardian, 
the TEST act.* I will not mention his glo- 
rious deeds and unparralled ſucceſſes, for they 
are not only known by every true Engliſh- 
man, but are engraven on his grateful heart: 
I chuſe to avoid the mentioning of them for 
another reaſon, which is, leſt I ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to. do it, on the mean principle of 
inſulting the late important domineering 
graſper of power, but now fallen pliant Scot. 

When this patriot refuſed to be the nomi- 
nal miniſter, without the power of guiding his 
ſpirited meaſures, according to his conſcience, 
he was ſucceeded by the Scotchman. I now 

| | come 

* Vide, if he'll ſhow it, lord Bute's letter 
to dr. Chandler (a Diſſenting teacher) the 
night before his departure, 


in:“ nor did he attempt to ingratiate himſelf _ 
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come to my ſecond inſtance, that bad, or weak 
men, don't depend on their own merit, but 
on the depreciating others. This is verified 
by the firſt Gazette after mr. Pitt's reſigna- 
tion, in which his penfion was ſet forth, and 
every other circumſtance particularized, that 
malice could invent, or Scottiſh cunning con- 
ceive, would tend to leſſen his deſerved popu- 
larity. This kind of narration was, at that 
time unpreſedented ; it itaggered the Eng- 
liſh for a few days, and gave inexpreflib! 
pleaſure to the Scotch, at the ſuppoſed ſuc- 
ceſs of the northern blaſt of Engliſh glory, 
When theſe arts were deemed inſufficient, 
a weekly retailer of ſcandal found protection 
and reward. This was that ridiculous, me- 
taphorical, abandoned ſcribler, the fooliſh 
Briton. This wretch with an importance, 
always attendant on foliy, undertook to 
blacken the character of all thoſe who did not 
ſubmit to the Scotch dictator. The Briton 
foon found in the Auditor, a coadjutor, 
equally baſe, though not equal in folly. The 
congenial ſouls of theſe literary Gemini, uni- 
ted in the ſame wicked purſuit. During the 
Scotch adminiſtration, every thing that was 
good and great, became a weekly ſacrifice; 
even natural defects were imputed as horrid 
crimes; a great foot, a gouty habit, or 4 
ſquint, were ſufficient foundations to repre- 
ſent thoſe to whom they belonged, as conſum- 
mate villains. The groſſeſt falſities were con- 
ſtantly invented, and always aſſerted as facts, 
till grown too hardy, and laying aſide all at- 
tention 
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tention even to probability, Florida was re- 
preſented as a valuable acquiſition ; that its 
roducing turf would make it extremely be- 
neficial to the cold and inclement country 


called Barbadoes. Had they confined them- 


{elves to private ſcandal, their forgeries could 
not have been detected by the world in gene- 
ral: but theſe were repugnant to common 
uncerftanding, ſo that the unparallelled ef- 
frontery of the Auditor could not ſupport his 
paper, but like the fooliſh Briton, became 
filent; and the tottering miniſter ſoon follow- 
ed their example, and retired from view, to 


play the puppets behind the ſcences. B. X. P. 


The CONTRAST. Ne 16 
Fuly 6, 1763. 22 


From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 
Shakeſpear. 


W E have been by the ears for more than 
twelve months paſt, about our good. 
friends the Scotch, whether they have a right 
to places of truſt and profit, in equal degree 
with the Engliſh ? or whether they ought to 
be totally excluded? Tho' the whole debate 
turns on the act of union, yet thoſe ſuperficial 
zealots, the preſent mercenary political wri- 
ters, have never aſked the queſtion, whether 
the union was to unite the crowns or the peo- 
ple? I apprehend the former was done, and 
the latter never ſo much as intended. The 
real, and indeed only diſtinction, between one 
nation and another, conſiſts in the difference 
Pr of 
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of their laws, religion, manners, and cuſtoms; 
and the artachment of the individualsto their 
national laws and religion 1s to that degree, 
that it appears more like inſtinct, than pre- 
judice of education. This is the reaſon wh 
foreign kings have been terrible, why foreign 
miniſters have been dercitable, to every nation 
and in every age. This is the reaſon why 
kings of different religions from their ſubjedj 
have been deihroned ; why miniſters of dif- 
ferent nations have been odious, and ſeldom 
failed of being executed, to appeaſe an in- 
cenſed people. TI he next queſtion in point, 
and which | ſhould think is deciſive, is, whe- 
ther the Scotch are really or nominally united? 
As to their Laws, I believe even the ſtub- 
born Scot nfuit allow, that they differ from 
ours, as freedom differs from flavery. It 
was ſince the Scotch rebellion of 1740, that 
the vaſlalag2 was taken off; till which time, 
the lords were abſolute tyrants, and the people 
mere flaves: Tho” the lords have loft the 
legal power, the diſpoſition remains, and the 
people, who were formerly ſlaves by com- 
pulſion, are now fo by choice. Their RE- 
LIGION, none can pretend to be the fame; 
and, I think, Ican aſſert from my own know- 
ledge, that the antipathy of the Scotch to 
epiſcopacy, is greater than oursto the church of 
Rome. Their MANNERS are the moſt dil 
agreeable part of the Scotch character : they 
are intolerably proud, infolent, and fſuper- 
Cilious to their inferiors ; yet ſo ſubſervient, 


and attentive to their own intereſt, that they 
| | can, 
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ns; Nan, nay, never fail, to cringe to the meaneſt 


cir degree, to their ſuperiors. Their natural 
ee, Macquired abilities are, as a body, truly con- 


re- ¶ temptible: out of the infinite numbers in the 


viy military capacity, you have never heard of 
ien a great general, or admiral. Their talents 
101 Hare only executive. They are valiant, and 
viy do honour to their country, when command- 
es Hing a company, or a ſhip; but when com- 
dif. Wmanders in chief, or in any capacity that re- 
lom quires extenſive knowledge and abilities, they 
in- have ever failed. Their learning is a little 
int, ſuperficial claſſical knowledge; they have 
he- little or no ſcience. The fine arts are not 
| much better underſtood, or reliſhed amongſt 


ub- te Scotch, than the Hottentots. Their 
rom Mcvsroms are too filthy for narration. From 
It Wiheſe reaſons, I infer, that the Scotch are 
that evidently a different people from the Engliſh, 
me, Mas much as the French or Spaniards ; and if 
ople Io, that they ought to have no more rule in 
the Mthis country, than the latter; nor indeed 
| the Wever will, without putting the whole king- 
om- Nom in a ferment. | | 
RE- What I have thus freely ſubmitted, is not 
me; aeſigned as a reflection on the Scotch, but as 
o- Wa juſtincation of the Engliſh ; and to ſhew 
1 to that their oppoſition to the upſtart ScoT was 
hof Wounded on the moſt rational principles: it pro- 
diſ- Weeeded from a zeal for our laws and religion, 
they Wand was therefore highly commendable, while 
per- I tame ſubmiſſion to a medley of Scotch 
ent; ILories, Non- Jurors, Preſbyterians, &c. would 
they W far from being conſiſtent with true Engliſh 
can, a liberty, 


123) 
liberty, have entailed an endelible ſtain on this 
generation, to the lateſt poſterity, and de- 
ſervedly made us the preſent contempt of the 
whole world. | | 
The uſe and nature of national prejudices 
in genera], ſhall be the ſubject of a future 
CONTRAST. | B. XN 
N. B. The public may depend on the FAcr 
of L. Bute's writing to Dr. Chandler, as men. 
tioned in the laſt CONTRAST. The author 
would have publiſhed the letter ſome time 
ſince, if he could have obtained an exact copy; 
but if the parties do not ſoon communicate 
the extraordinary contents, he will publiſh 
his, in the inaccurate ſtate that a letter wrote 
from memory is like to be. Had the letter 
been of a private nature, had it only contain- 
ed the promiſe of advancing, or penſtoning a 
few, he would have ſcorned to have taken 
notice of it; but when it appears, he is tho- 
roughly ſatisfied that every friend of the church 
of England will applaud his bringing uct 
underhand tranſactions to the public view: 
and will for the future dread a PRESBY TERIAN 
faction as much as a POPISH one, 


The CONTRAST. No. III. 


July 13, 1703. 
It is impoſſible but that offences wall come: bu 
wo unto him through whom they come. 
St. Luke, ch. xvii. ver. I. 


1 DO moſt ſincerely congratulate every tri 
Engliſhman, every friend of liberty, and 
| | even 
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this every diſintereſted ſubject, on the righteous 
de. MW crdicts of Wedneſday and Thurtday laſt. 
the From hence, let the tools of power know, 
that Engliſh liberty is not to be ſported with, 
lices MW That the ſubject is as certain of redreſs from 
ture the firſt officer of ſtate, as from the meaneſt 
C. P. nagiſtrate in the moſt contemptible borough. 
ace That the united eloquence of all the ſtate law- 
nen- ers, can neither alter laws or facts. And 
thor that ſacred Engliſh liberty, handed down to 
us by our anceſtors, at the expence of their 


time 
op; blood and treaſure, ſhall never. be infringed 
icate with impunity. This is the glorious leſſon 
blick Wl from theſe verdicts ! 
roll I am, and ever will be, a zealous ſupporter 
letter of the dignity of the crown; but no court ſo- 
tain-phiſtry ſhall ever perſuade me, that becauſe I 
inge love my ſovereign, I muſt, with a blind zeal, 
aken applaud the iniquity or ignorance of his ſer- 
tho MW vants. No; tis the flatterer, the temporizer, 
wrck MM and penſioner, that out of ſelf-regard indiſ- 
uh ciminately applaud the actions of the power- 
ew: ful. But the honeſt man will deem it the 
21x Paſeſt of crimes even to remain filent, when 


the public ſervants act inconſiſtent with their 
duty to their king, and the welfare of the 


II. people. bois | 1 2404 
The late attack on the liberty of the preſs, 
that liberty which is a guardian to all other 
liberties, by informing the whole kingdom of 
| an individual's wrong, was attended with 
r. 1. Wore aggravating circumſtances than can be 
y tri parallelled in the hiſtory of any free country 
„ au > Europe. The iſſuing a general indiſcrimi- 


Vor. III. M nate 
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nate warrant, to take into cuſtody printers, 
publiſhers, and authors, without name or de. 
ſcription ; without previous determination of 
the papers being criminal; without oath, to 
ground the proceeding on ; without a better 
pretence than deceitful private tittle- tattle, or 
fallacious public report, was a tranſaction 
that muſt make every Engliſhman ſhudder, 
and can never be juſtified but by the parties, 
and their coadjutors, who having juſtly ſuf. 
fered by the liberty of the preſs, would, to 
private pique, ſacrifice national welfare. 

The ſuppoſed offence of the plaintiffs was, 
as journeymen printers, having aſſiſted in 
printing a libel: the fact was, that they were 
abſolutely innocent. When we conſider the 
verdict abſtractedly, as giving a journeyman 
printer, for one day's confinement, more than 
he could earn in five years, we are apt to ſup- 
poſe it extravagant; but when we conſider it, 
in the general view, that a man of the loweſt 
rank is as much a free ſubject, and an object 
of legal protection, as a duke; and that the 
officer, who with impunity infringes our char- 
ter of liberties in the leaſt degree, will 427 
be hardy enough to be regardleſs of its con- 
tents: 1 ſay, when the caſe is confidered in 


this general light, we can ſcarcely conceivea 


ſum adequate to the loſs of liberty! The crime 
was aggravated by the aggreſſors being ſervants 
of the crown, and the cauſe barefacedly ſup- 
ported by the miniſtry, and all the ſtate law- 
yers of eminence bawling in defence of tyran- 


ny and oppreſſion. Such the wretched ſitua- 
ewe tie! 2 . 


(lee 
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e- tion of a poor ſubje& injured by a man in 
of power! He muſt contend with the riches of 
to the treaſury, and the law- craft of council, and 


er he muſt ever fall a victim to the tyrant graſp 
or of power, was not the independance of a- 
on MW jury, an unfailing BARRIER, | | 
er, | ſhall conclude this day's paper, with ſome 
es, general obſervations on ſtate proceedings in- 
If. regard to libels. I apprehend, that they are 
to MW wholly illegal, and unjuſtifiable. They have 
always treated libels and treaſonable papers 
15, in the ſame manner. There can be no doubt, 
in but on legal ſuſpicion of treaſon the ſecreta- 
re ties of ſtate, or any common magiſtrate, may 
he MW order a man and his papers to be ſeized; and 
an the contents of a bureau may ſubject the 
an WW owner to the penalties of high treaſon ; but 
1p- IM alibe! is no offence in itſelf, the crime conſiſts 
it, in the publication. It is a determined caſe 
eſt (ee 2 Brownlow 157. and 1 Lev. 139) that 
ect N viiting the moſt ſcandalous paper that can be 
he conceived, and ſending it to the party abuſed, 
ar- W it is no libel, nor is it actionable; but if com- 
0 municated to a third perſon, it would be both. 
n=" !hereafon is obvious; a perſon might as well 
in be puniſhed for thinking without ſpeaking, 
ca for writing without publication. From 
whence I inter, that the papers in a man's 
own cuſtody cannot be libels; and that no 
law can juflify taking or ſeizing any part of 
property, that is not in itſelf criminal: ſo that 
a lubject ought to be left in the quiet poſſeſ- 
lon of his libels, even ſuppoſing them to be 
uch, as any other part of his property: If 
M2. there 


( 139.) 
there is a law that will juſtify taking innocent 
papers, becauſe, if publiſhed, they would bet 
criminal; that law, wherever found, will ” 
Juſtify cutting out a politician's tongue, be. 
cauſe, if left in, he may ſpeak treaſon, ] K 
ſeee no limitation to ſtate power, if ſuffered b 
to exceed the bound of law or juſtice in the 


ſmalleſt inſtance. If to ſieze innocent paper, 1 
why not deeds ? If deeds, why not the eſtate! fo 
If the property, why not the perſon ? If the th 
perſon, then life will become worthleſs ; fa 0 
there is no true Engliſhman breathing, wha © 
he has loſt liberty and property, but wil © 
think death a favour. I hope future sECRI tz 
TARIES will enjoy the benefit of this kx. 1 
DICT, and will join with Ovid, : 
Felix, quem faciunt, aliena pericula cautun, Wl 

| 7 B. X. 3 
The CONTRAST. No. IV. ¶ Cc 
July, 20, 1 63. . 

While theſe do labour fer their own prefermat A 
Beboves it us to labour for the realm. "I 
; SHAKESPEALIY o 
] WAS ſiting a few day ſince at a ciſi da; 
cofte-houſe, and was led to meditate M 
the baſeneſs of human nature, by ſeeing on gan 


man as anxious in devouring the property fro, 
another, as the moſt voracious wild beaſt i ma] 
its natural prey: no ties of friendſhip, reh cob 
tions, or country, can ſecure one from rap thei 
cious man] Engroſſed in thought, and mats 
ing many compariſons, more to the honour 


if 
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cent 


1d be che real brute, than the acquired brutiſm of 
wil! mankind, I was doubly alarmed: the ſenſe 

be. Jof ſmelling pronounced I had got into a 
? , kennel of foxes, while a ſlow hoarſe grum- 


n. 8 | 
Fered bling at my ear, made me conceive my next ; 
\ th neighbour a bear: but on turning to the right 1 
pen, IL was relieved from all my foreſtial fears, and 9 
121 found that both the ſenſations proceeded from ; 


F the the vicinitude of a Scotchman, who by my 
- Wh folemnity, having conceived me to be an 
author, had ſat down by me to aſk my advice, 
and had grouled out many words before I had 
taken the alarm. On my paying him due 
attention he gave me the news-paper of the 
day, which contained the following very re- 
markable paragraph. | 
It is ſaid that at the meeting of parlia- 
ment petitions from the ſeveral boroughs in 
Scotland will be preſented to the houſe, re- 
quetting redreſs from the many virulent pa- 
pers lately publiſhed, tending to raiſe diſ- 
ſentions and diſturbances between the North 
and South Britons, and to alienate the affec- 
tions of the former, from the latter, to the- 
danger of both.” 
After I had peruſed the above article he be- 
gan a long panygeric on his countrymen, 
from lord Bute down to the Scotch peruke- 
maker, in Knaves-acre, and Mackintoſh the 
cobler, in Thieving-lane. He enlarged on 
their profound learning, and inſiſted that a 
proteitor of Aberdeen had more learning in 
his little finger than the whole body of pro- 
fellors in Oxford and Cambridge. He did 
| not - 
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not forget to narrate the excellencies of the 
peace, the greatneſs of the cyder tax, the 
propriety of extending the exciſe, the raſcal. 
lity of the North Briton, and the fatal con- 
ſequence of the Engliſh diſobliging the 
Scotch ; and then informed me he was de- 
puted by twenty-ſeven Scotch boroughs to 
advocate their petition, and that the reaſon of 
his troubling me was to crave my doing it int 
Engliſh. The oddity of the requeſt, and a 
deſire to ſee the petition, made me comply, 
and in about two hours I unſcotchified it, to 
the intire ſatisfaction of my new-acquired 
friend ; and the following is a true copy. 
The petition of the loyal provoſt and ma- 
giſtrates of the antient and royal borough df 
——— in —--—ſhire, | 
HFumbly ſhewing, 
That emboldened by their unqueſtionable 
virtues, ſuch as an unihaken zeal, time im- 
memorial, for the cauſe of liberty, an unbi- 
allcd attachment to the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover, their well-known peaceable diſpo- 
tion, their deteſtation to the tyrant family 
of. the Stuarts, and their antipathy to rebel. 
lions, they claim ſatisfaction for the manifold 
inſults received from the factious Engliſh. 
Be it remembered that at the earneſt re- 
queſt, and out of compaſſion to the Engliſh, 
in the reign of queen Anne, they ſullied all 
their antient glory and dignity, by uniting 


with io paultry a ſet of traffickers, whole ge- 


nealogy ſcarcely extended to the knowledge 
of their grandfathers. 
That 
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the That out of love, affection, and huma- . 
the WW nity, they have from time to time come into , 
ſcal- MW England, thereby greatly improving and ci- g 
con- WM vilizing the nation, enriching the people, by 4 
the MW ſpending their vaſt fortunes among them, and 4 
de- Jeſtabliſhing their delicate cuſtoms. | 1 
8 to That as a farther inſtance of eſteem, a- 
n of MW Scot condeſcended to become the firſt lord of 9 
int: the treaſury, and it was intended, if the g 
1d a Engliſn had been peaceable, and behaved * 
ph, with decency, to have relieved them from 4 
, to the trouble of all civil and military offices 2 
1ired that are profitable. 2 
That among other ineſtimable bleſſings, a 
ma- the Engliſh are beholden to the Scotch for the 1 
h of WW moſt excellent peace; by which the Havan- ; 
nah, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, 1 
Deſirade, St. Peter, Pondicherry, Goree, 4 
zable Belleiſſe, and many other unprofitable and 4 
im- uſelcſs conqueſts that were become incum-- s 
1:2bi- WM brances, are aſſigned over to our good friends, 7 
ſe of MW the French and Spaniards. th 
iſpo- But above all, the Engliſh are beholden to- I 
mily the incomparable Scotch miniſtry for that. K 
ebe. Wh unexceptionable, and univerſally applauded, 75 
ifold tax on cyder; for the extenſion of that dar- 13 
5 ling of a free country, the exciſe; ſor the 
ſt re- N expulſion of thoſe ignorant unſucceſsful and 
eliſh, MW unpopular miniſters, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, 


d all and for routing many of the prime nobility, 


iting WM whoſe whig principles made them dangerous 
ge - to the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. 
edge For theſe and many other reaions equally 


cogent, which to reccive would make a folio, 


That they 
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they have a right to inſiſt, that the following 
penalties and Pprohibitions may be made by 
ſtatute. 

It appearing to them that the perſon known 
by the name of John Wilkes, is the devil in- 
carnate ; they command that the ſaid deyi| 
ſhall be drowned, burnt, or otherwiſe effec- 
tually deſtroyed. 

That the author of Famine ſhall be con- 
fined for the remainder of his life in the cave 
he has fo well deſcribed. 

That all places of profit may be given to 
the Scotch as a poor reward for their man 
ſervices, and that it may be death for an En- 
gliſhman to murmur. 

That it may be death to mention itch, 
penſions, brimſtone, oatmeal, ceconomy, 
bare poſteriors, haggis, Agis king of Sparta, 
or any thing elſe that makes the Scotch ridi- 
culous. 

That all writers for the Scotch, like the 
Auditor and Briton, ſhall have full licence 
for ſcandal, defamation, and every ſpecies of 
falſhood, but to publiſh diſagreeable truth 
againſt 3 ſhall be baniſhment. 

That the Scotch will ſhall be law; and 
the Englith law, for the future, the Scotch 
will. 

On theſe conditions, we ſhall. continue in 
friendſhip, but if not granted, /oo# fo it 
we'll do it ! look to it. 

uly 2, 170 Vivant Butus & Rex. 
7 . | b. X. P. 


The 
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The CONTRAST. No. V. 
| July 27, 1763. | 
Dus Jupiter vult perdere, prius DEMENTAT 
Terence. 


N E of the earlieſt obſervations made 
by man, in the rude ſtate of nature, 


without the help of revealed religion, or ſci- 


entific culture, was, that ſome all-wiſe, ſu- 
preme being, had the direction of the uni- 
verſe, and that nothing was the product of 
mere chance. The next conſequential infe- 
rence was, that the ſame directing power in- 
terfered in the affairs of men. That ſome of 
the moſt virtuous were protected; and others, 
by an unaccountable ſupernatural infatuation, 
induſtriouſly ſought their own ruin. Had 
theſe ideas been totally obliterated for more 
than ten centuries, the ſtrange and ſelf de- 
ſtructive conduct of the late Scottiſh miniſtry 
would have revived and eftabliſhed the doc- 
trine with redoubled force. 

We ſaw a man at their head, whoſe talents 
were well adapted to make him amiable in 
private life: affluence of fortune always com- 
mands reſpect, and in riches he was rivalled 
by few; he was beloved by his prince; he 
was careſſed by the artiſts and literati; his 
judgment in each, when unbiaſſed by natio- 
nal prejudice, was equal to moſt; his incli- 
nation to promote, inferior to none. Thus 
happily ſituated, and ſure of being one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed private men in the king- 
dom, his curſed ſtars engaged him in politics, 


and by his conduct eclipſed all his private vir- 
tues. Tho' 
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'Tho' he was ſo infatuated as to aſſume the 
unconſtitutional, dangerous, and difficult of- 
fice of prime miniſter, yet he was deſtitute of 
every requilite for its proper execution. He 
was not even a native of the country he in- 
tended to rule. He had not the leaſt pretence 
to popularity. He never had ſet in the mi- 
niſterial ſchool, the houfe of commons. He 
was totally ignorant of national affairs; and 
to add to his misfortune, the wretched Scots, 
in whom he moſt conhded, and by whom he 
was prineipally directed, were more ignorant 
and obnoxious than himſelf. 

Let this fatal inſtance of pride, and thirſt 
of power, be handed down to the lateſt po- 
ſterity, to deter other happy men ſeeking their 
own. miſery. But ſuch is the fallacious rea- 
ſoning of all mankind in regard to themſelves, 
that I fear this will be as uſeleſs to others, as 
the many hiſtorical facts, of the unhappy lives 
and fatal exits of favourites and obnoxious mi- 
niſters, have been to the late dictator. 

Notwithſtanding a man was ſo infatuated as 
to launch thus far out of his element, yet one 
fhould have ſu ppoſed, that he would have taken 
care to have engaged the moſt able men in the 
kingdom to act in conjunction with him; but 
the exact contrary was the fact; merit was 
wholly diſregarded, and nothing attended to, 
but the taking off the leaders of parties. The 
ableſt financer in Europe was left at his coun- 
try retirement, and his place ſupplied by 2 
perſon about as fit for it, as a ploughman 1s 


of navigation. The whole compoſition 15 
| | 0 
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of the ſame ſort. It was a medley of leading 
Tories, fiery Preſbyterians, and hungry Scotſ- 
men, who from their different views of profit, 
and luſt of power, were filly enough to take 
on them the management of Britiſh affairs; 
and fo arrogant, as to call this ſtate-oleo by 
the reſpectable title of a miniſtry. 

When I ſaid the whole, I did not mean to 
include every individual; I only mean ten to 
one, or a very large majority. I am conſcious 
there is a man among them (perhaps there 
may be more) whoſe conduct and abilities had 
made him amiable in England, and deſerved- 
ly the greateſt favourite of Ireland. Why he 
joined with this medley, and by debaſing him- 
ſelf, gave them a ſanction, is a queſtion often 
aſked, and is a queſtion which may be reſolved 
in the words of Komeo's apothecary. 

However unequal this compoſite miniſtry 
was to tne proper management of the national 
affairs; tho' they had made an ineadequate 
peace; tho* by low arts and paultry intrigue 
they had ſupplanted the ableſt miniſtry Eng - 
land ever boaſted ; tho' Engliſh merit was 
daily ſacrificed to Scots arrogance, and pro- 
fuſion aſſumed the title of ceconomy ; yet the 
regard the Engliſh had to their moſt amiable 
ſovereign, made them with iome degree of 
patience ſubmit to their manifold injuries, be- 
cauſe they were told, that he approved of this 
miniſterial hodge-podge. q 

The abatement of popular clamour encou- 
raged theſe tyrannic upſtarts to lay aſide the 
maſk, and promote to the utmoſt of their 

| | power, 
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| when the Scots miniſtry reſolved on the ex: 
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power, ſuch laws as would curtail Engliſh li- 
berty : the moſt effectual method was to ex- 

Fi the exciſe, and the exciſe, therefore 
was their darling object; they with un- 
parallelled ſecrecy and diſpatch procured 2 


ten 


tax on cyder, the mention of which makes 


every friend of liberty tremble, whereby every 


man's private manſion, till now held ſacred, 
is expoſed to the inſpection of the loweſt and 
molt abandoned of ſtate emiſſaries, the exciſe 
officers ; and his property at the command of 
theſe reptiles, without the interpoſition of a 
Jury. 

If we, like the antients, ſuppoſed that: 
particular deity preſided over the affairs cf 
each nation, we might with the greateſt rea- 
ſon apprehend, that the Scots genius wa 
either dead, falſe, or ſuperannuated ; or like 
Paul's guardian angel, in mr. Hogarth's print 
had got dead drunk, and gone faſt alleex, 


tenſion of the exciſe, and put it into exe- 

cution. | 
Thus a ſelf-deſtructive infatuation attendel 
the meaſures of the Scots: they ſeem to hart 
been promoted to be the more compleat 
ruined ; and when they conceived their owl 
ſecurity, they met their own ſought deftruc- 
tion. Thus fell a junto by their own folly 
and oppreſſion, that had ſtood the oppoſition 
of the ableſt and beſt men in the kingdom: 
and the leader, after having becn a few montis 
in power, returned to his former private ſtation 
with an unparallelled odium and N 
; | | that, 
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that, had he not interfered in politics, he 
would have enjoyed to his death with univer- 
ſal eiteem and approbation. B. X. P. 


The CONTRAST. No. VI. 
Auguſt 3, 1763. 


- namqiue hoc tempore 
Obſequium amicas, veritas odium Pn 
ER, 


F ROM my little penetration I apprehend 
the tottering cauſe of the court writers to 
be more deſperate than ever, by the deter- 
mination of the truly independant general 
meeting of the county of Surry, at Croydon : 
this is the moſt imparttal ſenſe of a county 
that has been taken. They were ſummoned 
by a court ſheriff, and every miniſterial tool 
had at leaſt three weeks to hire a horſe, bor- 
row boots, and redeem his coat; ſo that there 
being only two voices for an addreſs on the 
ſuperlatively glorious TEMPORARY peace, 
makes it too evident that thoſe who applaud it 
do it on venal terms ; and that thoſe wretches 
are not freeholders. | 

I therefore molt earneſtly adviſe the learned 
court-writers to diſguiſe, miſrepreſent, or 
contradict every fact; otherwiſe, the conſe- 
quence may be more fatal than at preſent ap- 
pears ; for it may diſcover to a certain GREAT 
MAN, that the addreſſes the public have for 
two months paſt been amuſed wi h, from 414 
parts of the kingdom, were compoſed in 
Middleſex ; that they were no more the ſænſe 


of thoſe county-freeholders whoie names they 
Yor 1H N dore, 
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bore, than of thoſe wild Arabs who nexer 
heard of the peace; but were obtained by z 
placed or penſioned lord lieutenant's ſne xing 
into a parlour of his dependants, or comir 
incog. to a quarter ſeſſion dinner, and half à 
dozen ſigning for the whole county, depend. 
ing on the improbability of a public contra 

diction. 1 
As ] moſt ſincerely recommend every art to 
be uſed to conceal theſe terrible facts, I will, 
wich great freedom, lend my friendly aid in 
this good cauſe, and ſubmit my opinion of 
what I think moſt adviſeable. In the fift 
place, follow the example of that ſteady, dif- 
intereſted patriot, the AUDITOR, who never 
wrote for reward, or changed ſides out of 
pique; he, on a fomewhat ſimilar occaſion, 
when lord Bute's health was refuſed at a 
country meeting, ingenuoufly turned it into 
ridicule, and told the public, that their actions 
were not to be regarded, becauſe they were 
country eſquires. I think this hint may be 
uſeful, and you may logically argue thus: 
the meeting at Croydon conſiſted of country 
eſquires; but country eſquires are fools, ard 
always judge wrong; ige, the PEACE is 
GOOD, becauſe the eſquires at Croydon ſaid 
it was BAD. In the next place, ſingle out 


two or three of the principal perſons pre- 
ſent, and then read the life of mr. Jona- 
than Wild, or col. Chartries, the Scotch 
worthy; and apply every thing you find 
to the preſent parties. This has been done 
already with great ſucce's, in the caſe of 

| re 


e 

mr. Wilkes. Though the ſlightineſs of his 
diſpoſition, and the gaiety of his youth, had 
drawn him into imprudence, that with all 
the addition of the malice and rancour of 
party-writers were ill adapted to a public 
news- paper (as moſt mens private atfairs are) 
yet I can ſafely aſſert, that he was abſolutely 
innocent of ninety- nine in the hundred of the 
crimes laid to his charge; but true or falſe, 
they had their effect, and the groſſeſt infringe- 
ent on the liberty of an Engliſhman, and 
member of parliament, has been, ia a great 
meaſure, over-looked by the people, becauſe 
they were taught by court emillaries to believe 
hima bad man.. Therefore let mr. Mawbey, 
the unplaced and truly independent member 
of the Borough of Southwark, be abuſed, and 
every crime in Hell's regiſter laid to his 
charge. Pray be totally regardleſs of facts, 
for they cramp an advocate for the preſent mi- 
niftry: Tho' he has a very good perſon, you 
muſt ſwear he ſquints, that he 1s Jame, the 
bridge of his noſe rotted away, all emaciated 
with vice, and ſuch a ſpectacle, that your 
wives miſcarry at the ſight of him, and your 
children go into fits; and to compleat the 
idea of his deformity, let mr. William Ho- 
varth draw his pug-dog or his own viſage, 
and call it mr. Mawbey drawn from the lite, 
It happens moſt unfortunately, that this gen- 
tleman lives in the greateſt happineſs with his 
wife; but as nothing prejudices mankind, or 
at leaſt womankind, ſo compleatly againſt a 
man, as the apprehenſion of his uſing his wife 
N 2 ill, 
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ii], therefore, like good political writers, dif- 
regard the fact, and aſſert he has left her for- 
lorn and friendleſs. The reaſon of my inſiſt- 
ing fo much on this head of private abuſe is, 
to enable the people about the GREAT May 
to carry on the deceit, and confirm him in the 
groſſeſt of Scotch falſities, that the Scotch 
meaſures are only oppoſed by the abandoned, 
As the GREAT MAN is both good and ſenſi- 
ble, he will naturally aſk, how it could hap- 
pen in Surry, that out of 400, only two per- 
ſons approved of a meaſure, that many coun- 
ties, even in Scotland, the very feat of rebel. 
lion, had highly applauded within a twelve 
month? To avoid this diſagreeable queſtion, 
fay, that Surry is 2 molt diſaffected county, 
(never mind facts) that the majority of the 
meeting were Popiſh prieſts, rank Tories, 
and rebel Scots, and of courſe enemies to the 
preſent Hanoverian Whig miniſtry. And leſt 
it ſhould be aſked, why the honeft worthy 
friends of the miniſtry did not attend? [ 
would fay, that the BRUISERS, who eſcorted 
a popular man into the city, and to Windſor, 
were planted at all the avenues, and knocked 
down all the worthics, that from difintereſted 
principles came to do juſtice to our excellent 
miniſtry, by applauding their moſt gloria 
peace. | 

{ ſhall conclude, leaving the other neceſ- 
fary forgeries to the Scotch ſtate-writers own 
ingenuity ; only begging them not to forget, 
that mr. Mawbey is a diſtiller, and that 
Southwark is in Surry 3 both which mY 2 
e uſefu 
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uſeful to facilitate ſcandal, and promote the 
grand arrogant Scotch aſſervation, that all in 
office are VIRTUOUS, and friends to their 
country; and all their opponents are the 
greateſt of villains, and known TRAYTORS, 


BF; 


The C.Q:N T RAS: T. No. VII. 
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uod virtute ici debet, id tentalur pecunia, 

| CICERO. 
r is a religious liberty which I 
hope will remain unviolated ; for 1t gives 
me leſs concern to ſee bigotry and folly in- 
fuſing themſelves through the whole kingdom 
by methodiſm, then it would to have a few 
good well-meaning chriſtians deprived of the 
liberty of worfhipping God in the manner 
they think moſt acceptable. But I ſhail ever 


lanction-of a religious toleration, a venal, 
mercenary, time-ſerving ju N TO, formed 
into a Civil CABAL, and, for certain premi- 
ums, becoming the tame, ſubmiſſive TOOLS 
of the baſeſt, and moſt corrupt adminiſtra- 
tions; while, without rewards, they oppoſe 
the moſt unexceptionable and virtuous mea- 
lures, | 

Though low-craft has often ſtigmatized 
unqueſtionable truths with being libels, I am 
confident, common ſenſe will not pronounce 
truth, prejudice. I will therefore narrate the 
XoPLE and DISINTERESTED actions of the 


their various VIRTUES. 


ſee with the greateſt indignation, under the 


diſfenters, and leave mankind to deſcant on- 
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In the reign of that truly pious and vir- 
tuous, though fatally obitinate, or, in the 
phraſe of the preſent times, that STEApy 
Scotch-Engliſh monarch, Charles the firſt, 
who, by his zeal for his prerogative, and at. 
tachment to a bad, tyrannical, and unpopular 
_- miniſtry, obliged the beſt men in the kingdom 
to be his opponents: the diſſenters availed 
themſelves of the confuſion of the times, and, 
by every wicked method that could be pur- 
ſued, entirely ſubverted the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate: making a mockery of the 
law, by a ſet of fanatics aſſuming ſupreme 
authority by their own ſpontaneous creation, 
They were hardy enough to give a ſanction to 
their murderous order, by each traytor's ſign- 
ing the warrant: and to compleat their wick- 
ed deeds, imbrued their hands in the blood of 
their ſovereign, on a public ſcaffold. 

The uſurper Cromwell's ſhort reign 1s a 
ſufficient inſtance of prefbyterian tyranny in 
church and ſtate; and the unparallelled re- 
joicings that extended through the whole king- 
dom, at the return of monarchy in the pro- 
fligate perſon of Charles the ſecond, is a clear 
proof that, by fatal experience, the people 
found the tyranny of preſbyterianiſm, of all 
> evils, the moſt intolerable. — 

When that popiſh bigot, James the ſecond, 
aſcended the throne, the diſſenters were pa- 
tronized, in order, in the general train, to 
mix with the catholics: ſuperficial as the diſ- 
grace was, the temporizing intereſted preſ- 
byterians choſe to be blind, and once w_ 
| rom 
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vir- W tom ſelfiſn motives, made the unnatural : 
the ¶ compact for the ſubverſion of the church of 
Dy England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; and, for the 
uſt, N fake of profit, became the tools of popery. 

at- However zealous the diſſenters are at pre- 
ular ¶ ſent in celebrating the memory of king Wil- 
Jom I liam, by eating and drinking in the glorious - 
led Ncauſe; yet in 88, the diflenters fo tempered 
ind, MWtheir zeal, that they very cooly ſat ſtill, to 
Jur- We who ſucceeded, before they exerted them- 
| in Nelves. His highneſs remained ſome time at 
the MW. xeter without any perſon coming to his aſſiſt- 
eme Nance; and then, among thoſe who had ſpirit 
ion. Nend patriotiſm enough to riſque their lives and 
n to ſortunes in the cauſe of God and their coun- 
on- try, few or none were diſſenters. al. 
ick In the Tory adminiſtration of queen Anne, 


the diſſenters (I ſpeak it to their honour, for 
I will not conceal their little virtue) were 
nobly zealous in oppoſition to thoſe wicked 
Tory doctrines of the preſent times, of paſſiue 
obedience, and non- reſiſtance, and many other 
baſe and ſiniſter arts made uſe of by the 
Tories, to exclude the houſe of Hanover, and- 
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lear re- eſtabliſn the Stuarts, by bringing in the 
ple Pretender. Every impartial man muſt allow, 
all that we are beholden to the duke of New- 
altle, the Whigs and Diſſenters, for our 
nd, Neivil and religious liberty. But the Preſby- 
pa · terians preſent junction with the Scotch Tory 


miniſter, has ſullied all their honour as a 
body, and ſtrongly marked that noble oppo- 
tion to proceed from a pique. Queen Ann's. 
uſtry, with a fincerity that muſt be uni- 

verſally 


to 
diſ- 
reſ· 
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verſally allowed to be laudable, ſcorned, like 


the preſent Tories, to careſs the people they 
intended to deſtroy; and inſtead of deluding 


them with PRESENTS out of the TREASURy, 


made an act to prohibit any Diſſenter from 
teaching ſchool, which was apparently de- 
ſigned to annihilate the body; and from this 
proceeded their ſteady, but ſelfiſ oppoſition, 
Since this time, the conduct of the Diſſen- 
ters has been one uniform venal proceeding; 
regardleſs of every principle of honour, or 
national welfare, they have indiſcriminately 
ſupported every miniſter, by whom they were 
paid. When the arch-corruptor became 
prime miniſter, and openly purchaſed the votes 
of the repreſentatives and conſtituents, fir Ro- 
bert Walpole and the Diſſenters were cloſely 
united in the bonds of corruption and ſelf in- 
tereſt. When ſir Robert fell, and the oppo- 


nents to his evil meaſures, for peerages and 


penſions ſold their country and themſelves, 
and were metamorphoſed from the moſt ex- 
alted patriotic characters, to the moſt inſigni- 


ficant and contemptible of faithleſs ſtate miſ- 


creants; I ſay, when the grand corruptor 
fell, and the management of the national af- 
fairs was aſſumed by the dregs of his miniſtry, 


the Diſſenters, like true ſtate leeches, ſtuck 


to preferment. 


Had the Diſſenters afded one ſteady part, 


had they always been attached to the cauſe of 


liberty, the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, and 
the Whig intereſt, their zeal in ſupport of 


the Gemini would have been laudable ; we 
| ſhould 
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ſhould have ſuppoſed it a grateful return for 


the many ſervices his grace had done to the 
cauſe of liberty, in the latter part of queen 
Ann's reign. 
tions with the Pelhams were only becauſe they 
were powerful; when we ſee the good old 


duke, that real friend of the 4 and 


enemy of Toryiſm, forſaken, abuſed, and 


treated with contempt by his former 1 | 


terian attendants and flatterers; when we ſee 
them follow power, and idolize an upſtart 
untried Tory Scot; we muſt look on them 


as the moſt mercenary, venal TooLs of ad- 


miniſtration, that ever ExISTED. Whi 
and Pelhamites for x 500l. Tories and Butites for 
2000]. and for 500 more liſting under the 
DeviL or Fox. FS 

This, Oye Diſſenters ! is a mirror held to 


you by your friend, if one who ſhows you 
your deformities can be allowed to be ſuch :. 
don't endeavour to hide truth under falſehood, 


but © take ſhame to your ſelves, and, © go ſin ns 


more; be no longer the undiſtinguiſhed ſlaves , 
of power for pecuniary rewards, but like M. 
Curius Dentatus, refuſe the bribes offered by 
the betrayers of your country. Be contented . 
with your toleration, which may you enjoy as 
lng as the ſun and moon endures; but never 


with to eſtabliſh Preſbyterianiſm inſtead of 
Epiſcopacy for it cannot be done but by wa- 
ding up to your chins in blood, and commit- 
ting crimes like thoſe of youranceſtors, the ad- 
herents of that zraytor and tyrant, the hypo- 
critical CROMWELL, 


But when we ſee their connec- 
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To convince my readers that theſe ideas of 80 
Diſſenting venality are not founded on the 
prejudices of yeſterday, I ſhall conclude to- 


ud ö : in 
day's paper with a quotation from that cele- pL 
brated political paper, the Examiner, No. 21. 5 


publiſhed December 1710. | 
© I think it is generally allowed by enemies P, 


© and friends, that the bold and brave de- 5 
* fences made before the revolution, againſt m 
* thoſe many invaſions of our rights, proceed- th 
« ed principally from the clergy; who are | po 
© likewiſe known, to have rejected all advan- 10 
ces made to them to cloſe with the meaſuresat bs 
© that time concerting; while the Diſſenters, 55 
to gratify their ambition and revenge, fell MW _ 
© into the baſeſt compliances of the court, ap- de 
proved of al! proceedings by numerous and "i 
© FULSOME ADDRESSES, and took employ- ve 
* ments and commiſſions by virtue of the diſ- _ 

© penfing power, againſt the direct laws-of I on 
© the land. All this is fo true, that if the gr: 
© Pretender comes in, they will next to thoſe boy 
© of his own religion, have the faireſt claim thi 
© and pretenſions to his favour, from their we. 
© merit and eminent ſervices to his ſuppoſed, ! 
father; who without ſuch encouragement, WW kn. 

would probably never have been fo milled Np 
© to go the lengths he did.” = 
B. X. P. ent 

The CON EN TT. No; VI. ties 
Auguſt 17, 1763. card 

Parum claris lucem dare caget. HoR.. 620 


* is a general policy purſued by all that 
k mankind in their various ſituations, which 
| is 
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is to guard againſt their natural RIVALS. 


j Self-intereſt is ſo prevalent in moſt men's ac- 
tions, that the profeſſions of friendſhip, when 
: inconſiſtent with their apparent, and avowed 
: purſuits, are always to be ſuſpected. Nations, 
. and private perſons, ſtudy their own intereſt, 

and publicly profeſs an entire diſregard of it. 
$ Pretenſions to virtue are ſo very general, that 
eren the thief at the gallows and the prime 
t miniſter, are bare-faced enough to claim it: 
— they each repreſent their proſecutors, or op- 
e ponents, as the moſt abandoned of wretches, 


# and tell you, that their ſuperior virtue, has 
it been their deſtruction. Collective bodies act 
Sy on the ſame principle as individuals; and the 


11 — $29.60 — of a nation endeavour to 
* delude their rivals, as much as the former 
d ſtudies to deceive his land- lord. From theſe 
| general principles, I infer, that whenever two 
| - 


nations become dangerous to each other, they 
ought to keep double guard, and take it for 
granted, that the ſalute, like Judas's, is to 
betray. England and France are at preſent in 
this ſituation, as much as Rome and Carthage 
were formerly. France has long ſince avow- 
ed her deſign of univerſal monarchy, and Eng- 
and's naval ſtrength is, perhaps, the only 
curd to her power; ſo that England may be 
called the guardian of the world, againſt the 
enterpriſes of France. The molt ſolemn trea- 
ties between nations ought no more to be re- 
garded than the promiſes of a captive robber; 
each, when in danger, will engage any thing 
wat appears beneficial to themſelves, and as 
ich a ſoon 
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ſoon as the danger is over, diſregard them 
wholly ; the robber will deſtroy the perſon that 
oave him life, and liberty; and the French, 
attempt the ruin of thoſe that returned them 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, &c. Therefore, 
though I do not carry my concluſion ſo far 2 
Cato with Carthage, that, delenda ęſt Gallia; 

et, I will lay down this as a maxim, that the 
. from their known infidelity, ought 
NEVER TO BE TRUSTED. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the narration of a fact, which is one 
of the glorious inſtances, of the ability and in- 
tegrity, of the moſt faithful, diſcerning, apt- 
QUATE Scotch miniſtry. 

A native of France, whoſe family and 
friends were, and are faithful ſubjects to the 
French king, and reſide at this time in the 
French dominions, came into England ſome. 
time ſince, in the capacity of a tutor. The 
dictator's brother, being on his departure to 
his ambaſſy; and this gentleman being re- 
commended to him, for a man of abilities, 


and compleat knowledge in the French lan- 


guage, he was engaged in the ambaſladors 
ſervice, as an under-ſecretary. I believe 1 


Frenchman's having the moſt diftant connec- 


tion with ſtate affairs, wi!l appear extremely 
wrong to every true Engliſkman ; yet, to hö 
Sir maſter, it appeared otherwiſe, who 
procured him a reward for his ſervices, not 
out of his own pocket, but a penſion of 2091: 
a year, to be paid to his private ſervant, 
the public: for in this, Scotch ceconomy dif- 
fers from Engliſh generoſity! Allthis, thought 
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liſh affairs. 


E | 
it appears to me very wrong, is not what I 
have to complain of: it is, that this NATIVE 
oF FRANCE, this man, whoſe friends are all 
natives and reſidents in FRANCE, whoſe natural 
ggfectiens, one may conclude, are for FRANCE, 
and who of courſe, is ready to betray England, 


or at leaſt, to neglect her intereſt ; I ſay, this 


true FRENCHMAN 1s, at this time, appointed 
AN ENGLISH RESIDENT, at a court of the 
greateſt importance, and is ſole manager of Eng- 
The aftair requires no comment, 
ſo I ſhall conclude. | Beto 


Te CONTRAST. Mo 
Auguſt 24, 17603. 


Ni oriturum alias, nil or tum tale fatentes, 
HOR. 


A Dialogue between Joan TROr, Eſq; and 
WILLIAM BRUSH, the Humouriſt and 
Houſe-Painter. 


Trot. 1 BEG pardon for intruſion; but I 
have laid out a ſhilling on a print 
of a bear and a dog, and a pot of porter, 
and ragged ruffles, and a lying ſtaff, and a 
band, and a begging-box, and a pallet, and 
many other things, which make ſo ſtrange a 
compoſition that 1 am at a loſs to underſtand 
the meaning. 
Bruſh. The bear is a parſon = | 
Tr. The bear a parſon! I have found 
many parſons that have been bears, but never 
heard of a bear that was a parſon. | 


Vox. III. O0 Br. 
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Br. You country gentlemen are rather 
dell; the bear is a parſon, or was a parſon, 
and I am jure the parſon is a bear: for he 
has ſucked all the honey of my former re- 
putation, and has made me an aſs: he has 
ſo clawed me that J ſhall be fore as long as [ 
live. Live, did I ſay! J han't lived ſince: 
nor ever ſhall again. 
Tr. Why, this account of a parſon is to 
me a new idea, as indecd is your parſon bruin, 


You han't made him hands, but paws with 


talons. The country parſons I have met 
with have no paws, nor talons. 

Br. O, fir! this is a very different thing 
to a country parion; I had rather had a 
ſcratching from every country parſon in þ ng- 
Jand, Wales, and the town of Berwick on 
T weed, than one claw from this half parſon, 
or no pariſon, or I kaow not what ſort of a 
parſon ! | 

Tr. How came this bear, as you call him, 
to attack you? Whit, did you ſet this old 
ſecond-hand pug-dog of youur's at his heels, 
or did he water in his ſhoes, as I ſee he can't 
hold his water. | 

Br. No, ſir; I'll tell you; he was the 
aggreſſor. I am, fir, you know, and all the 
world knows, the greateſt painter that ever 
exiſted in — 

Tr. What greater than Raphael! 

Br. Raphael ! mine a —— ! that uni- 
verſal admiration of his works is an inſtance 
of the folly of mankind. Did you ever ſee 
his ILransfiguration? Did you mind his 
mountain! 
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er mountain? Why, a London ſcavenger wou'd 
n, put the whole mountain in his cart at once, 
he and ſhoot it into a dung boat. Did you ever 
e- ſee my Paul before Felix? or my Sigiſmunda ? 
ns or my pictures at Briſtol ? there is art in 
3 perfection, there is colouring, there expreſ- 


e: ſion, drawing, dignity; in ſhort, every thing! 
all the beauties of the antients united with the 


io excellencies of the moderns. 
ns Tr. Pray, fir, who did you ſay painted 
th WW theſe wonderful pictures ? | 
I Br. Who, fir? I, fir! I am he that has 
culled the merit of the Italian, Dutch, and 
NS I Flemiſh ſchools; and, with my own improve-' 
b ments, bring them forth with double luſtre. 


Sg” J have found ſome difficulty to perſuade the 
ON world of theſe moſt undoubted facts; for 
JM, they rather fancy me a humourift, than a ſe- 
2 rious, hiſtorical painter: but I deſpiſe fun: 
[ have always painted trajedy. All mankind 

m, are fools: they ſuppoſed my Marriage A- la- 
mode, a comedy, when in reality it was a 
deeper trajedy than Macbeth : for I deſtroyed 
all the principal characters, in order to make 
it woeful. Then, as a politician, I am a 
moſt extraordinary one; did you ever fee my 
Times, 
Tr. I have; and was ſorry to ſee the 
greateſt man in his way employ his moſt ex- 
cellent talents in blaſting the reputation of 
the SAVIOUR of his country. Blaſting, did 
Iy! No: the conqueſts and infinite be- 
nefits received from this great man, that you 
have pretended to burleſque in your Times, 
| 2 N are 
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are ſuch, that no time can eraſe the name of 
Pict from the memories of the grateful Eng. | 
liſn. 

Br. Come, ſir, don't be furious, I am 
ſtate houſe- painter, and I was ordered to paint 
the great man out of vogue; as much as the 
Preſbyt-rians and others were ordered to ad- 
dreſs him into diſgrace, I have fix hundred 
a year for being pliant; and for half the 
money 1 would have abuſed al! the twelve WM 9 
Apoſtles. 

27. I beg we may return from this politi- N » 
cal digreſſion: I called for an explanation of 
your print, and if you'll favour me I ſhall be C 
much obliged to you. t. 

Br. The bear, fir, is an emblem of that o. 


: great wit, and ſatyriſt, Charles Churchill. of 


Tr. A bear an emblem of wit! why, I li 
always thought a bear the emblem of i{tupidity, W v 
Ber. I don't care what it was, I tell you Ml th 


that à bear at preſent is a wit; that the pot Ml x; 


of porter is to ſhew the brightneſs of his by 


parts; the club, how he knocked me down; to 


the dog watering ſhews, that the very title rer 
page puts us ina fright; and all the other 
things ſignify as much as they did when they 
were added to the print of myſelf. 5 

Tr. Well, fir, I am ſorry to tell you, that 
J think you are ſuperannuated; that you ate 
as remarkably dull at this time, as you were 
once clever: I therefore adviſe you, never 
more to venture any new production into the 
world, leſt the folly of the preſent ſhould 


eclipſe the excellency of the former; and tie 
next 
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next age ſhould divide the works of the great 
humourift into two claſſes ; the one, the moſt 
excellent that was ever produced, and the 
other, the moſt contemptible. | 
„ 


The CONTRAST. No. X. 


Sept. 1, 1763. 
There is no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked. 
Ifaiah. ch. lvii. ver. 1. 

T I E moſtglorious zra of Englith hiſtory, 

will be the firſt year of the reign of 
George the third ; we were engaged in a war, 
that did the greateſt honour to the conductors 
of it, by an amazing and unparallelled ſeries 
of ſucceſſes, that did equal honour to the Eng- 
liſh as a body, by the great alacrity with 
which they contributed to the reduction of 
their implacable enemy. This JusT and moſt 
NECFSSARY war was ſo rem-rkably favoured 
by Providence, that our enemies were reduced 
to accepc of a peace on our own terms; or to 
remain in a ſtate of impotency, deprived of 
their moſt valuable poſſeſſions, which the 
uniced force of all Europe could not wreſt out 
of our. hands. It was at this time that the 
vCOT ſeized the helm, and vainly conceived 


by little arts to rule this intelligent ſtate. Such 


an upſtart could not be abſurd enough to con- 
ceiye himſelf equal to the management of the 
war, he therefore declared for peace; all his 
miſcreants pretended cur glorious war would 
de our deſtruction, and kindly endeavoured to 


I ſave 


* 


* 


ſave us by an ignominious PEACE ; but as the 
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workers of iniquity can ſeldom or never keep g 
their own counſel, it ſoon became apparent, If. 
that their zeal for peace was upon the moſt f 
paultry principle of ſelf-intereſt, in oppoſition Ml x 
to national welfare. They ſaw the Scotch o 
dictator unequal both to the conducting the Ml 
war, and to the raiſing money, A peace they t 
vainly conceived would make them eaſy in M & 
both reſpects. Peace was therefore ſoilicited, tt 
and at Jaſt obtained. As it was too apparent 8 
to our enemies, as well as ourſelves, that theſe h 
Scots would have a peace at all events, the a 
conquered ſoon talked in the ſtile of conque- a 


rors, and dictated terms to the miſtreſs of the ir 
world; and the Scots baſely purchaſed a peace, is 
with thoſe glorious acquiſitions that had been WW g 
obtained in the illuſtrious adminiſtration of MW © 
the diſcarded PITT. | c 

Has this peace anſwered the end intended MW a 
by the dictator, and his mercenary, inade- W ju 
quate, ruling — ? No; they find the MW in 


fatal truth of my motto, that there is no PEACE M re 


to the W1icKED. I remember in that happy MW v 
period, when his preſent majeſty aſcended the WM la 
throne, among the many unſollicited addrefles, 
the arcits of Great Britain, out of fincere fe- 

ard to their moſt amiable ſovercign, expꝛeſ- 
ſed their zeal in an addreſs, It was wrote by 
an author who does hackney work; I have 
forgot his name, but | believe I can deſciibe 
him; be wrote a party dictionary, in which 


al 
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all the Whigs were repreſented as raſcals,* 
and the Tories men of honour and honeſty ;;. 
for which the Tory CEconomisTs have 
ſince given him a penſion of Zool. a year: 
He is a man of remarkable integrity, and roars . 
out on all occaſions in the cauſe of virtue; 
and as example is allowed to be more uſeful 
than precept, 1t is reported that he, as an in- 
ſtance of his honz/ly, and contempt of money, 
took a guinea ſublcrigtion tc an edition of 
Shakeſpeare, about ten years ago: the book 
has not appeared as yet, but as the PENSION ER 
always expreſſes a great regard for poor authors, 
and as his pocketing the money, without giv- 
ing the book, may diſcourage ſubſcriptions, it 
is thought he will publith Shakeſpeare the be- 
ginning of the next century. This grand maſs 
of virtue, gentility, impartiality, complacen- 
cy, ſelf-diffidence, modeſty, ſociability, eaſe 
and elegance, who ſees ſo remarkably, and ſo 
juitly applauds all mens talents but his own, 
in the addreſs he wrote for the artiſts, had this 
remarkable CONUNDRUM, © that tho' we 
were engaged in the moſt bloody war Eng- 
land ever ſaw, yet we were in protound peace.” 
To follow this great writer's example and 
grace, the Contraſt, with a conundrum, will 
aſler', that in the preſent profound peace, we 
are in a terrible ſtate of warfare. 

The exprefling a diſlike to bad men, and 
wicked meaſures, is not only the birth-right 
of an Engliſhman, but is aſſumed by the very 

negro 

* In this dictionary tis ſaid, Whiggiim 
and Atheiſm are ſynonymous terms. 
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negro ſlaves; the only difference is, the free- 
man expoſtulates with his ſuperiors, tells them 
of his injuries, and aſks for redreſs; the ſſave 
never complains, but waits an opportunity to 
be amply revenged, and is never ſatisfied till 
he has deſtroyed his tyrant taſk-maſter. The 
dictator, and nis tory tools, have been fo daring 
as to expreſs their diſapprobation ot this di- 
vine attribute of liberty ; and the inculcating 
implicit faith initheir meaſures, has been the 
darling ſubject of the Auditor, Briton, Plain 
Dealer, and other mercenaries : but theſe re- 
vived Tory duoctrines are too late; the un- 
placed and unpenſioned will exclaim; and 
though money has been given by the cecono- 
miſt, with the utmoſt profuſion, yet ſome re- 
main virtuous; nor will the treaſury purchaſe 
every opponent ; the ſenſe of the better fort of 
people is known by their writings ; the ſenſe 
of the common people, by the gallows made 
to hang the Court Biſhop, by the broken head 
of the Welch turn-coat patriot; and by the 
Dictator being perpetually burnt in effigy. 
Theſe are ſome of the glorious effects of the 
Scots mini ry's virtuous deeds, and of their ex- 
cellent peace; theſe the preſages to confuſion, 
that is juſtly dreaded by all his majeſty's faith- 

ful ſubjects. | 
Theſe are not the only unfortunate circum- 
ſtances that mark theſe diſmal times. We ſee 
the political barometer, the public funds, 
daily talling, and in the profound Scots peace, 
at a much lower price than at the beginning 
of an Engliſh war. This characterizes _— 
| only 
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only the diffidence of the Engliſh, but the ut- 
ter contempt of all foreigners, of the preſent 
Scots hodge-podge, commonly called the 
Engliſh miniſtry. Woe ſee in this profound 
Scots peace, the French augmenting their 
navy, with a greater zeal and diſpatch than 
during the war. We ſee an Indian war in 
America unavoidable: our public papers in- 
form us of commotions in Ireland, which are 
juſtly to be dreaded : and all theſe dreadful 
conſequences proceed from the Scots aſſuming 
the reigns of government, in a free country, 
and engroſſing all the places of profit to them- 
ſelves. Though all the nation are juſtly in- 
cenſed at their conduct, yet they perſiſt in 


ruling. How long the Lord will afflict the 


Engliſh nation with this plague of locuſts, T 
cannot determine; but as they, like other 
vermin, only ſtay till they have devoured 
every thing in the country, the moſt miſerable 


ſlate of this once happy nation prognoſticates 


their ſpeedy flight, and that they will ſoon 
find, that although they have obtained, by 
every wicked art, a nominal peace, in order 
to maintain themſelves in excluſive power, 
yet to their ſorrow they will find, that here 
it no peace to the wicked, 


= B. . 
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The CONTRAS T. No. XI. 
September 8, 1763. 
—— can turn and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again | 


SHAKESPEAR, 


Tempora mutantur, et nos mutantur in illi 


As the auther of the CoNTRAST has ſel- 
dom or never obſerved any go2d effects to 
proceed from political writers entering into de- 
bates in juſtification of their own works, he, 
from the firſt, reſolved to be exceedingly care- 
ful to aſcertain the cruth of what he ſubmitted 
to the impartial and diſcerning public, and 
then to leave them to determine the merits 
between him and his adverſaries, without 
wantonly interfering himſelf on every trifling 
occaſion. If this had not been his primary 
reſolution, although the preſent ſtate writers 
(whoſe zeal being for thoſe that have the 
purſe, which never fails to engage them in 
favour of the miniſter) are ſo contemptible a 
ſet of ſcribblers, that it muſt degradea writer 
in the opinion of all mankind who conde- 
ſcends to anſwer their mercenary ſtuff, the 
ConTRAST's numerous and furious oppo- 
nents had not remained unanſwered. 
__ Notwithſtanding theſe are the ConTRAST 
general principles, yet where he thinks ne- 
ceſſary to be more explicit, for the better 
ſatisfaction of his readers, he will always 
look on himſelf in duty bound fo to be; and 
when any of his papers, on important ſubjects, 
| FE 
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are anſwered by people of underſtanding and 
ability, he will either ſupport his doctrines, 
or confeſs his errors. He therefore intends 
to-day to ſupport his opinton of thoſe tame, 
compliant, ſtate- tools, the Diſſenters, in an- 
ſwer to the conſiderations of one mr. X. on 
the CONTRAST, No. 7. 

The firſt obſervation of mr. X's is a full 


el. confeſſion of what is aſſerted. The Con- 
© rast ſays, that the Diſſenters, in the 
de. ff: reign of Charles the firit, availed them 
he, MN « ſelves of the confuſion of the times; and, 
_ © by every wicked method that could be pur- 
< We lucd, entirely ſubverted the conſtitution in 
nd church and ſtate,” Mr. X. owns, that the 
= Engliſh Preſbycerians, © and all the Scots, 


a aimed at the eſtabliſhinept of Preſbytery ; 
being as firmly periuaded of the divine right 
gof their model of church government, as 
ch the members of the church of England 

could be of their's.“ As to the merits of 


| 5 the two religions, I ſhall not debate taat point 
as vith mr. X; but I have io good an opinion 
5 of all truly religious people, that I am cer- 


tan they ſuppoſe their own to be the beſt. 
But the private opinion of a few has nothin 
to do with the ſtate 3 and therefore the Pref: 
byterians, who, contrary to lev, endeavoured 
to ſubvert the church, were as much traytors 
to their country, as thoſe who made a inock 
court of juſtice to perpetrate the horrid mur- 
der of their king. If we were to allow this 
ugument, I fear it would go too far, for it 
would be a juſtincation of James the ſecond, 
in 
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in all his tyrannical and unconſtitutional pro. U 
ceedings in favour of popery, for which he c 
was dethroned ; becauſe he © was as firmly c 
< perſuaded of the divine right of his model 0 
of church government, as the Preſbyterians I 
ever could be of their's. The panegyricon | * 
the preſent Diſſenters with which he con- tl 
cludes this paragraph, I fear is not true, but D 
I fincerely wiſh that one aſſertion may be“ 
found fo, which is, that © the fatal miſtakes M © 
« of former times has been the means of il © 
© teaching them better notions, more wifdom 0 


and moderation.” 

In the next paragraph he ſays, that the P. 
Contraſt “ has baſely confounded the Dil 
ſenters in general with a wretched ſet of 

Enthuſiaſts and Republicans.” To which I e 
anſwer, that it is not fact; for mr. X has con- 
founded the real patriots of the eſtabliſhed 
religion with the diſſenting faction. I be- 
lieve it is univerſally allowed, that the firſ 
legal oppoſition to the wicked miniſtry, and 
the oppreſſive meaſures of Charles the firſt, was 
highly commendable. No Engliſhman can 
read of his infringement of the privileges of 
parliament, and freedom of their debates, 
but with the utmoſt horror : nor of the ſhip- 
money, without deteſtation; nor of his in- 
famous favourite that found protection, and 
at laſt occaſioned the poor king's ruin, with 
out contempt of him as a man, or compatſo 
for his little diſcernment, in preferring a fall 
courtier to the honeſt affections of his faithful 


ſubjects. It was by an oppoſition to the!s 
| meaſures, \ 
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meaſures, ſo repugnant to our birthright and 
charter of liberties, that the immortal Hamp- 
den, and many other worthy patriots, en- 
deared themſelves to every free born Eng- 
liſhman : but it is well known, that theſe 
worthies never deſigned war, and that all 
the bloody civil conteſt was owing to the 
Diſſenters, who availed themſelves of the 
confuſion of the times, and by every wicked 
art pulled down high church tyranny to 
eſtabliſh a Preſbyterian tyranny, ten times 
more deſtructive than the former. As to 
their diſapproving of the murder of the truly 
pious king, I will refer to the warrant for 
his execution, and you will ſee, that they 


were all Difſenters who ſigned the traiterous | 


order. Mr. X. has not entered into parti- 
culars ſufficient for our finding out who were 
thoſe worthy Diſſenters who beheld the tra- 
jedy with ſuch horror, and ſo ardently de- 
red to prevent it. I ſhould be glad to know 
whether that worthy Diſſenter, mr. Oliver 
Cromwell, was one of the Preſbyterian ſaints 
that looked on with ſuch horror at his own 
inhumanity? No: mr, X's aſſertions are con- 
trary to known facts, and none butſuch ablind 
zealotin the diſſenting cauſe could have aſſerted 
ſuch groſs falſities; he muſt know, that the 


arch-traitor, Cromwell, was the idol of thoſe 


diſſenting cut-throats; that he was always 
repreſented as a ſtandard of piety, and that 
the Diſſenters at this day adore Cromwell, 
and applaud his wicked acts. 


Vor. K. ”F As 
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As to the Contraſt's omitting the reign of 
Charles the ſecond, it was, becauſe the Dil. 
{enters conduct, during that time, does not 
appear quite ſo clear for him to determine on 
their merit or demerit. There were in thi; 
reign more plots, either real or pretended, 
than in almoſt all the other reigns put to- 
gerher. The court accuſed the Diſſenten 
and Catholics of being the authors of the 
major part of them ; with what juſtice I cant 
determine. 

W hat he allows of their conduct, in the 
reign of the Pope's agent, James the ſecond, 
Is quite as much as the Contraſt could wiſh, 
to ſupport his aſſertions of their baſe, traite- 
rous, and mercenary conduct. He allows, 
© that the univerſal toleration was a maſk, 
under which James intended to introduce 
< Popery. That a few of the Diſſenters were 
© taken in the ſnare. This is very true, the 
were, and ever have been taken in lucrative 
ſnares : bait your trap with a good place 
penſion, and they are unfortunately taken in 
the ſnare, whether the trap-bait is a Whig ot 
Tory, atyrant, contemptible Scot, or Papiſ, 
Atheiſt or Mahometan. Then the farther to 
illuſtrate the Diſſenters zeal for their countij, 
he tells you, that of thoſe who were put 
into offices of truſt by the diſpenſing powe;, 
© the moſt conſiderable choſe to quality accor: 
ding to law, rather than countenance ſuc 
can illegal and unconſtitutional ſtretch of the 
* prerogative.” This ſentence is a greatet 


reflection on the Diſſenters, than any ny 
a tain 


1 ; 


tained in the Contract. Tt firſt ſhows them 
to be the moſt abandoned traitors to their 
country, to accept of places under a diſpen- 
ſing power, which was not only inconſiſtent 
with the law, but a ſtretch of prerogative that 
entirely ſubverted our happy conititution. 
Their qualifying according to the law, ſhows 
that they had as little regard for God as their 
country; and that both were ſacrificed to the 
thirii of power and profit. It is a fundamen- 
tal principle with the Diſſenters, not to receive 
the ſacrament, as a qualification for office. It 
is this that mr. X. ſays, has excluded them 
from the ſervice of their country ;* and yet 
in that reign, their conſciences were ſo eaſy 
and compliable, that they qualified according 
to law. To ſum up their virtues according 
to this account, it ſtands thus: they held it 
offenſive to the Supreme Being, to receive the 
facrament for a place; ſo they are excluded 
by the teſt. By the diſpenſing power their 
conſciences are eaſed, ſo they come into of- 
fice : but then the good creatures find out, 
that this is © countenancinz an illegal and un- 
© conſtitutional ſtretch of the prerogative.” 
What do theſe pious fouls do then? Do they 
reſign? No. They can't qualify, becauſe 
thatis contrary to their tenets, and an offence 
to God! Yes; but theſe ſanctified patriots 
have ſo great a regard for the conſtitution, 
that they diſregard the laws of God, and qua- 
lify: and then, to conclude, after all this 
complacency, king James ſays, he can't 
gain them.“ A moſt wonderful conſiſtent 
account ! 
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account! But here I muſt play the commen- 
tator; for king James could not ſay, he 
could not gain them,” becauſe he had them; 
but he ſaid, he could not keep them.“ 

As to his other obſervations and animadver- 
ſions, they are in general tos trifling to require 
an anſwer, and therefore I ſhall paſs over 
them in ſilence. Yet I cannot conclude with- 
out remarking, that mr. X. has not ſaid one 
word in juſtihcation of the paultry actions of 
the preſent diſſenting junto, who, with ſuch 
unjuſtifiable zeal, joined the contemptible 
Tory Scot, whoſe principles and actions were 
diametrically oppoſite to what they pretend 
are theirs; who were purchaſed to ſncak to 
court with an addreſs on an inadequate, tem- 
porary peace: and who have ſold all their old 
friends and Whig connections for 2000 l. but 
J hope the happy period is now near at hand, 
when theſe temporizing Diſſenters muſt 
„turn again,” and that our beit of ſovereigns 
will ſoon have a good and able miniſtry, and 
that he will be as happy in his people as they 
are in him ; which cannot fail of being the 
caſe, when the dictator and his myrmidons 
are retired, and Fngliſhmen, of tried integrity 
and abilities, put in their room ; which is the 
ardent prayer of the whole nation, except the 
hungery Scotch, and ſome deſperate Engliſh, 
whole poverty makes them always ſubſervient 
tools to the moſt abandoned miniſters, 
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The CONTRAST. No. XII. 
Sept. 14, 1763. 


Onnium ſocietatum nulla ęſi gravior, nulla 
carior, quam ea que cum republica eſt uni- 
cuigue naſtrum: —Sed omnes omnium caritates 
patria una complexa eft : pro qua quis bonus u- 


bitet mortem oppetere, ſi ei ſit profuturus ? 
Cre. 


TN the ſecond number of the Contraſt I 
conſidered the nature of the Scotch union, 
and ſhewed that it ought never to be under- 
ſtood that theſe kingdoms were compleatly 
united, fo long as the Scotch retained their 
own Jaws religion, and cuſtoms; moſt of 
which are ſo very inconſiſtent wich o- rs, that 
the veſting power in this free country, in the 
hands of a tyrant Scot, muſt always-be a: 
moſt alarming circumſtance, and never can 
fail to incenſe the whole Engliſh nation. I 
intend in this day's paper to purſue the ſub- 
jet, and conſider national prejudices in a 
more general light. 

It cannot be doubted but it was neceſſar 
for the benefit of mankind, to divide the go- 
vernment of the world into parts; and it is 
ſelf- evident, that the only method of keeping 
them ſeperate, was implanting in them an 
attachment for their own nation, and a dete- 
{tation for others. From whence it appears, 
that national prejudices and attachments are, 
by the interpoſition of divine Providence, in- 
ter-woven in the conſtitution of the uni 
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This doctrine is ſupported by holy writ ; for 
you will find that moſt of the laws of the Jeys 
were deſigned to keep them a ſeperate nation, 
by preventing their union with all other 
11 he different languages allotted to every king. 
dom has no other uſe than to keep them: 
ſeperate people, and does it more effectualh 
than any barrier. The laws and cuſtoms of 
all nations, and of all ages, are calculated for 
the end of ſeperation. Every ſtate gives the 
greateſt rewards to warriors ; that 1s, to thoſe 
who have done the greateſt miſchief to other 
countries; committed many thouſand g/oricu 
murders; burnt, without relenting, the habi- 
tations of all the poor, innocent ſubjects ; de- 
ſtroyed their ſuſtenance; and dragged thoſs 
that fell into their hands in chains, to add to 
the horrors of a triumph. The firſt legal prin- 
ciple in every kingdom, is to be true and 
faithful to the ſtate: and it is the cuſtom d 
every country to bind their ſubjects to a faith. 
ful allegiance, by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 
The higheſt crime in every country, is ſerving 
the national enemies; and even in England, 
whoſe laws are certainly the moſt merciful 
dr. Heniey was condemned to the death ol 
a traitor, for correſponding with the French 
during the late war ; though all he informed 
them might have been found in the Cour 
Regiſter, or the public news-papers ; and fol 
this crime, apparently ſo trifling, he was, wilt 
univerſal approbation, condemned to a i 
verer puniſhment than if he had murdered 
his parents and all his kindred, 80 * 
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1 
the grand doctrine of nations is truly mer- 
cenary: it is to ſerve themſelves even at 
the utter deſtruction of their neighbours. 
Theſe principles, I believe, will be found 
conſiſtent with all governments; and theſe 
principles will be found ſo rivited in the 
minds of all mankind, that they are ap- 
ar g inſtinct, and are never to be eradi- 
cated. 5 
Now I ſhall apply theſe general ideas to the 
Engliſh and Scotch. All the world knows, 
that between theſe two nations, from the 
earlieſt accounts, there was the greateſt an- 
tipathy, and moſt implacable hatred. The 
wars that this kingdom has been engaged in 
with the Scots, exceed thoſe of every other 
nation in the whole world put together: the 
Scotch were always in ſtrict alliance with 
France, and France has always been the na- 
tural enemy of England. This was the ſitu- 
ation of affairs, till the formal, puſillani- 
mous, pacific Scot, James the firſt, aſcended 
the Engliſh throne; and then thoſe mercenary 
Scots, who formerly came into England in 
the character of warriors for the ſake of 
plunder, thought it more for their private 
advantage, to attend this cauſuiſtical monarch 
in the character of friends; under which maſk, 
the innumerable train of beggars and banditti 
have had it in their power to do more real 
injury to this kingdom, than ten times their 
force could have accompliſhed in the more 
noble profeſſion of arms, 
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The preſent Scotch ſcribblers having been 
fo regardleſs of hiſtorical facts as to aſſert, in 
anſwer to my paper, No. II. that the crowns 
of the two kingeoms were united James the 
firſt: I appeal to every hiſtory of England 
and Scotland, and you will find that they re- 
mained, in every reſpect, as eſſentially ſe- 
perate, as England and Hanover are at this 
day, or as England and Holland were in the 
reign of king William the third: there is 
no more pretence to ſay the crowns, or king- 
doms, were united by the ſame perſon being 
king of ea h, than there is to ſay, that the 
archbiſhoprick of Canterbury and the chan- 
cellorſhip were united, by the ſame perſon, in 
former times, enjoying both offices, for they 
always acted as ſeperately, as if different per- 
ſons: and fo every kingly act in each king- 


dom, till the real union, in the reign of queen 


Anne, was as abſolutely independent of each 


other, as if king James the firſt of England 


and king James the ſixth of Scotland had 
been two men. It was ſo far from being un- 
derſtood by the Scotch, that the kingdoms 
were united at that time, that when it was 
propoſed, many years before it took place, 
the great Scotch lawyer, fir John Neſbiit, of 
Dirleton, the then lord advocate, and 2 
privy counſellor, gave it as his opinion, that 
the propoſing of it was high treaſon, becauſe 


it was a ſubverſion of the parliament ; any 
alteration in which was, by the Scotch law, 


high treaſon ; and on. this fir John founded his 


opinion, and it had ſuch an effect on the great 
people 
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people of Scotland, that it retarded the ſcheme 
for many years: and it is well known, that 
it was at laſt obtained by bribing a few of the 
ruling Scots; and ſo far from its being the 
voice of the people, they were extremely averſe 
to it, and treated the promoters of it as trai- 
tors to their country. The little regard theſe 
new united Scots had for their fellow-ſubjects, 
by act of parliament, was inftanced by their 
being in leſs than ten years in open arms in fa- 
vour of a Popith Pretender of the houfe of 
Stuart, and doing every thing in their power 
to ſubvert the happy conſtitution of England, 
both in church and ſtate. Their farther zeal 
in the ſame wicked cauſe, was ſhown by the 
alacrity with which they followed his ſtandard 
in 45: and no man, who is converſant with 
the Highland troops in the government's ſer- 
vice, but believes them at this inſtant, as 
zealous as ever in the old cauſe ; and what- 
ever pretenſions to merit they may have by 
ſerving in the Engliſh armies, they have equal 
demerit by near as many being in the ſervice 
of our enemies the FRENCH, and our no 

friends the DUTCH. 1 | 
Whoever will read the debates on the 
union, will find, that it was not ſuppoſed, 
that as long as they retained their own laws, 
religion, &c. ſo different to ours, that they 
could be really united; but the act, as it 
ſtands at preſent, was looked on as an intro- 
ductory to a complete union: and had it not 
been for the impolitic ambition of the Scotch, 
to rule the poor Engliſh with a rod of iron; 
to 
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to extend the ExcISE; to cram an inadequate 
peace down their throats, when the Engliſh N 
declared for war; to commit their members MW 1: 
and other ſubjects, on the moſt trifling- ſuſpi- te 
cions, and treat them with greater ſeverity 8 
for a conſtructed breach of the peace; than had t! 
been cuſtomary for the more mercitul Englith MW Þ 
to treat thoſe Scotch rebels, whoſe zeal for tl 
popery, tyranny, and the Stuarts, have brought b 
them to the GaLLows ; had it not been for b 
theſe, the union was daily becoming more tl 
real ; the Scotch had more than their ark 11 
profitable employs, either in proportion to © 
their numbers or abilities, without the leaſt MW 
murmuring. But as the Scotch ſcheme 1s ap- b 
parently to graſp the whole power of Great- E 
Britain, it is natural for the Engliſh to ex- u 
preſs their diſapprobation ; which I may ven- 
ture to ſay has been done with the greateſt de- 
cency, in compariſon to what might have 
been expected, when their injuries and inſults 
are conſidered ; or in compariſon to what the 
Scotch would themſelves have done, ſuppoſing 
a contemptible, upſtart, ignorant, inſolent, 
tyrannical Engliſhman, had been ſent to Edin- 
burgh, veſted with the dictatorſnip, turning 
out all the honeſt patriots, in order to provide 
for a train of ſubſervient beggars, who follow- 
ed power, and ſollicited office, on the moſt 
profligate terms; had ſuch a wretch ventured 
himſelf in the kingdom of Scotland, he would 
have been PoRTEOUsED within four and 
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From what I have ſubmitted, I believe it 
is apparent, that national prejudices are not 
to be eradicated by act of parliament ; and the 
Scotch have no other foundation to ſuppoſe 
themſelves the ſame people with the Engliſh, 
but by the ſtrict letter of the law. Whether 
they are pleaſed to allow theſe prejudices to 
be virtues or vices, is of little confequence, 
becauſe they have them to a greater degree 
than any other:ſet of people in the univerſe, 
The only method the Scotch dictator 
could have purſued to have kept his inordi- 
nate power, was to have diveſted himſelf of 
his national attachments, and permitted the 
Engliſh to have had ſome ſhare in the govern- 
ment. 'But ſo far from that, he not only ex- 
cluded them from all lucrative employs, but 
on all occaſions treated them with contempt z 
and fo far from conſulting them on affairs of 
importance to their own ccuntry, that he gave 
himſelf up to the ſole direction of three inſo- 
lent Scots, whoſe fortune and abilities were 
equally contemptible ; two of whom had even 
left their own country by compulſion, one for 
what I ſhall leave unnamed, and the other for 
his bad verſes; all equal temporizers, fyco- 
phants, and flaves to power, whoſe hearts and 
hands were equally ready to join in the dc- 
ſtruction of a whole people, when it appa- 
rently benefitted themſelves. : . 
I as heartily wiſh the preſent feuds to ceaſe, 
as any man in the three kingdoms ; but as 
they never can, till ſome of the proud Scots 
are retired, I would adviſe them to ſhow 
their 
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their boaſted zzal for this country, by pulling I «: 
off their BREECHEs, and once more trot- re 
ting about their bleak, deſart Highlands, in 
where they may regale themſelves with oats, MW 
unabuſed and unenvied by the Engliſh, and bc 
amuſe themſelves with ſinging ſweet Fingal, MW fr 
and playing Agis, King of Sparta, without MW or 
any man in his ſenſes intruding on their per- MM a 


formances. B. X. P. li: 
| bl 
The CON TR AST. No. XI, th 

Sep. 22, 1763. - 
I think our country ſinks beneath the yoke, | de 


It Tweeps, it bleeds, and each new day a goh fr 
Ie added to her wounds. | 
MacBETH, Act IV. Scene 4. 


X 7 Hoever has attended to human nature 
with any degree of accuracy, will have 

found that the moſt abandoned are the greateſt 
pretenders to virtue; that the greateſt . pal- 
troons and cowards never fail to talk of their 
heroic deeds; that a Scotch doctor, whoſe 
phyſical rudiments were obtained by beating 
in the mortar, and who compleated his ſtudies 
by an extenſive practice on board a coaſting 
veſſel, as a ſurgeon, ſhakes his empty head 
at a truly learned graduate from Oxford or 
Cambridge, and pities his not having ha an 
a proper education : even poor 'Hogarth prates 
whole nights and days in praiſe of his hiſtori- MW © 
cal paintings, though his Sigiſmunda, and 
Paul before Felix, are both in being; and 
the Scotch dictator's penſioner, the Diction- 
ary- 


„„ 

ery- maker, ſhakes his pompous mane, and 
roars of his independence, his candour, and 
integrity, but not one word of his Shake- 
ſpear. The reaſon why men are always 
boaſting of qualities they are void of, proceeds 
from a conſciouſneſs of their own deficiency, 
or at leaſt, from a ſuſpicion that no body has 
a proper eſtimation of their imaginary qua- 
lities; ſo that it is their ſole labour to eſta- 
bliſn them by their own declamation. On 
theſe principles, and the general knowledge 
of the falſeneſs of the Scotch, I, from the 
firſt, had the ſame contemptible ideas of the 
Scotch miniſtry, that are now confirmed b 
fatal experience. It may be Ee 

the few who attended to their panegyrics 
on themſelves, that they undertook to obtain 
a general coalition of parties, to conduct the 
ſtate with the utmoſt frugality and ceconomy, 
to promote none but people of virtue and 
abilities; and alas! ſuch were there igno- 
rance, infolence, and arrogance, that they 
undertook to make a good, ſafe, and ADE- 
QUATE peace : how theſe wonderful under- 
takings have been executed, I will take the 
liberty to ſubmit. 

What was called by the Scotch miniſtry a 
coalition of parties, was the moſt ridiculous 
and abſurd of all human undertakings. It is 
well known, and I believe univerſaily allow- 
ed, that the Whigs, even before the Revo- 
jution, were the more numerous body, and 
that ſince the acceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, they have been ten to one, in 


VOL. ks Q . compariſon 
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compariſon with the Tories ; that of late the 
Tories thought themſelves fo inconſiderable, 
that the rational part of them had endea- 
voured to lay aſide the prejudicial diſtinction, 
and become partyleſs. Though this was the 
caſe with the generality of the Tories, yet 
there remained ſome half- witted bigots, who, 
thinking oppoſition meritorious, whether 
founded on good or bad principles, were {ill 
zealous in eppoiing they knew not what, 
Their folly occaſioned their zeal, and their 
zeal excluded them from buſineſs, ſo that it 
became difficult to determine, whether the 
Tory remnant excelled in folly or ignorance, 
The method the woNDROUS-WISE - Scor 
took to make an EXTINCTION OF PARTY, 
was by turning out the moſt experienced, 
ſucceſsful, and unexceptionable Whig mini- 
ſtry that this kingdom was ever bleſſed with, 
whoſe conduct had made them darlings of the 
whole nation, and filling their places with 
theſe poor wretches, who underſtood no 
buſineſs but that of a toaſt- maſter, nor any 
laws but that of the chaſe. This was the 
prepoſterous method that was taken for the 
extinction of party, and what made it ſtill 
more ridiculous, was, that party had almoſt 
extinguiſhed atſelf, and Whig and Tory was 
ſcarcely ever heard of. It ſucceeded juſt as 
every rational man expected; the Cocoa- 
TREE were the only people that were pleaſed; 
and the whole nation beſides incenſed to the 
greateſt degree to ſee their intereſt, their 


money, and their liberty, thus ſported with 
— : by ; 
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the kitchen, whereby the public was to ſave 


e 
by the Scotch dictator and his tools. Thus 
their method of extinction of parties ſet the 
whole nation in a ferment, and made all the 
independent Engliſh join with heart and voice 
in oppoſition to the Tory miniſtry; and has 
entailed infamy and contempt on the very 
name of Tory, as long as the world will re- 
main in our language. 2 | 
Their pretenſions to frugality and ceconomy 
was an affront to the underſtanding of all 
mankind, and was an attempt to deceive, of 
that groſs and ſcandalous nature, that it was 
beneath the low chicanery of a MOUNTE= 
BANK, much more a prime miniſter. The 
only inſtance of ceconomy, was a re formation 
in the kitchen: however neceſſary it might 
have been if properly conducted, yet it was 
carried to that degree of meanneſs, as ren- 
dered it truly contemptible, and reduced the 
kitchen of the firſt prince in Europe, to a 
degree of inferiority to any of his opulent 
ſubjects. What marks the falſeneſs of their 
pretenſions to conduct the national affairs 
with any degree of frugality, was, that be- 
fore the poor ſcullions had well got out of 


one hundred pounds a year, the loròs of the 
bed-chamber were moſt unneceſlarily in- 
creaſed to double the number, at the expence 
of twenty thouſand a year. Had the poor 
ſcullions been either lords or commons, I 
make no doubt but the kitchen had been as 
full, in ſpite of ceconomy, as the drawing- 
room is of hungry Scots. 
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I now come to a very delicate point, which 
Is to blazon the VIRTUES of thoſe that haye 
been promoted by the virtuous, pious, fanc- 
tied Scot ; but alas ! ſuch are their Virtues, 
that I don't think it ſafe to mention them. 
I therefore will leave them untold in my 
poor humble proſe, that the pleaſing taſk 
may be new, and untouched for ſome "of the 
truly exalted Geniuſes, the Scotch heroic 
poets. Let the great Home, alias Hume, 
produce his lyre (1 hope it an't grown ruſty) 
and tickle us up a @ pretty ditiy, and ſhow that 
he can fing, 

__ & A miniſter and wits, 
& Asa courſer and tits.” 

Or if he thinks thoſe ſprightly flights ill 
ſuited to this moſt noble taſk, let him growl 
in that fame barſh, grumbling coarſe, hoarſe 
Hank verſe, by which he g.ined the greateſ 
rewards ; fuft, an expulſion, from his native 
highlands ; and' ſecondly, an annual penſion 
of ſome hundreds ſor his repoſo's: let him 
ſing another luſlably; like Agis king of Spar- 
ta, Her it be graced with ſuch a dainty idea 2s 
this in Doug! a8. 

«© The torrent RUSHING o'cr its pebbly 

banks, 

ce Infuſes SILENCE with a STILL found.” 
If it is wrote directly, let it be caud the Scotch 
dictator's adminiſtration, a merry comedy, 
. wrote hereafter, I fear it muſt be a woetul 

ragedy. But pardon me, my dear efquite, 
or parton, or Journeyman prime miniſter, mi. 


John Home, alias Jack Hume, your cuz1ous 
idea 
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idea of the moſt furious roaring noiſe of a tor- 
rent's being the cauſe of ſilence, had ſo mud- 


dled my imagination, that I had forgot you - 


was to write an ode It ſhall be entitled, he 
V1RTUES of the Scotch miniſiry. In imitation 
of a noiſe being the cauſe of ſilence, you may 
talk of the virtuouſneſs of being vicious; the 
chaſtity of adultery; ti:e chriſtianiſm of atheiſm; 
and the naturalneſs ot the moſt unnatural and 
beaſtly crimes ; theſe things properly put to- 

ether, which the ingenuity of the Be will 


undoubtedly do, will make ſuch an ode, as 


muſt charm the reader, as much as the ſiege 
of Aquileia, or Apis did, the CROWDED au- 
diences. As it will doubtleſs be as good as 
the immortal Cibber's odes, or even the riſing 
Pindar, the ſpirited William Whitehead, 
eſq; ſo it will of courſe entitle the author to 
the laureatſhip, the next vacancy: Then, ye 
gods, how we ſhall ſing ! but where are the 
inſtruments ? where the compoſer that can do 
juſtice to Home's poetry ? the violin nor ket- 
tle-drum has no filent ſounds; nor can Stan- 
ley, Smith, or Arne, compoſe a ſhlly noiſe. 
Not even the——'s Scotch chamber-compo- 
ſer, mr. Thing-a-me, (for no body ever heard 
of his name) can hum-ſtrum to ſuch poetry: 
even the olian harp, which is played on by 
the boiſterous winds, Who are nearly connect- 
ed with the ruſhing torrents, can't command 
a ſilent ſtilly found. I am thy friend, good 
Preſbyterian parſon, in a bag and ſword ; [ 
will therefore advite you well: Write as none 
can read, and have it ſet to ſuch /tilly ſcunds 

1 that 
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that none can hear, and then, and not till 
then, you may pals for an excellent poet. 

As chriſtianity teaches meakneſs, ſo I am 
certain of forgiveneſs from the editor of Bo. 
* s pious poſthumous works, or elſe 
I ſhould have thought it neceſſary to have 
aſked the grcat Mallock's pardon, for giving 
an office to Home, which he may ſo reaſon- 
ably expect. Hut as good works, carry their 
own reward, I don't doubt but the author of 
Elvira, who ſacrificed: e ſhrine of Bute 
in a dedication, as remarkable for Engliſh 
and elegance, as for rigid truth, and for the 
juſt panceyric in the play on the glorious, 
Scotch, ſix months peace, has been rewarded, 
not xccording to his works, for that would 
have been with 2 halter, but with a PEX- 


SION. I therefore hope he'll excuſe my pro- 


moting che Heme, to the reverſion of the 
Laurezt. 
As I have left the virtues of the Scotch mi- 
niſtry to be ſung, inſtead of attempting to 
relate them myſelf, I have nothing left but 
to conſider the good, ſafe, and adequate 
peace; for which I muſt beg my readers 
patience till ſome other time, as the paper df 
to-day has already exceeded oy common 


bounds. 1 Bo * P, 
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The CONT RAS T. No. XIV. 


Sept. 28. 
— Quis talia fands 
Myrmidonum, Delopumve, aut «uri miles, Uly/ſe 
Temperat a lacrymis l VIRG. 


Jo the PUBLIC. 
HE news- papers having omitted the fol- 
lowing valuable articles of inte elligence, 
the author of the Contraſt takes the liberty of 
preſenting them to his brother politicians; 
they may be depended upon as much as many 
news- paper ſtories, he having collected them 


at great pains and expence; and has the 


honour ta be bis readers moſt obedient ſer- 


vant. B. X. P. 


The WONDERFUL INTE Lo 
LIGENCER. | 
' WEDNESDAY, September 28, 1763. 
| Paris, S eptember 20. 
OUR works of PEACE are carried on with 
the greateſt diligence, in particular we 
have Gnifhed and put into commiſſion twenty- 
four ſhips of the line, and have fifty more on 
the ſtocks; they are deſtined to keep the 
ocean pacific. 
Berlin, Sept. 11. Our ſovereign, who is 
a REAL admirer of the preſent Engliſh- Scotch 
miniſtry, intends to compliment their SAFE 
and ADEQUATE PEACE, by raiſing an army 
of 200,000 men : —— Theſe, we Suppoſe, 


mu! be 4 zoned 55 peace officers, 
Hague, 


(18) 

Hague, Sept. 22. A conſultation of civi. 
lians was lately held ; the point to be deter- 
mined was, What was the beſt method to 
keep peace with the - Engliſh,” when the 
whole body were of opinion, that the moſt 
effectual way was, to cut their throats. In 
conſequence of which we ſhall join in the 
CUT-THROAT COMPACT, vulgarly called the 
FAMILY COMPACT. 

Bruſſtls, Sept. 19. Letters from Paris ſay, 
that the grand monarch, with his uſual po- 
liteneſs, has promiſed not to invade England 
till all the country addreſſes, of London ma- 
nufacture, on the adequate glorious peace, 
are publiſhed in the Gazette. 

EL: N. 

The rejoicings on the happy coalition of 
parties, by adding ſo many illuſtrious and 
TR!ED patriots to the preſent popular mini- 
ſtry, was, and ſtill is, inexpreſſible: the 
huzzas, like that great poet Home's ToR- 
RENT, had a very /{ully ſound, and their 
ſhouts, on hearing that mr. Pit had been fo 
© Mercenary as to refuſe a place of great profit, 
© infuſed filence” through the whole city; the 
Royal Exchange rung to that degree, that 
ou might have heard a mouſe ſtir. All true 
5 wept, with exceſs of joy doubtleſs. 

Many of the preſent ſtop- gaps having never 
been heard of before, we hear that a deſcrip- 
tion of their perſons, lives, characters, and 
behaviour, is in the preſe, and will ſpeedily 
be publiſhed. F zt gives rational reaſons for 
their promotions, it will be an ingenious book. 


We. 
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We hear that the Heralds work double 
tides in making grandfathers, and other an- 
ceſtors, for ſome of the new miniſtry. 

The inſurance on the preſent miniſtry round 
the year, which was done at gol. 19s. 11d. 
three-farthings per cent. is now refuſed at 0 
ON price, the mſurers looking on It as fling- 

ny a farthing away. | 

1 Bruhl, the unpopular miniſter of 
Saxony, having heard how much the Audi- 
tor and Briton contributed to the preſent po- 
pularicy of the once odious Scot, has tent tor 
them to write him into vogue. | 

It is ſaid that mr. Stevens, and Fa other 
worthies who attended a noble lord on ſeveral 
public occaſions laſt year, are engaged to at- 
tend the above count at his public entry into 
Dreſden. 

A ne exeat regnum has been iſſued to prevent 
mr. Stevens's departure, as a certain great man 
han't quite done with him. 

The report that has for ſome days prevail 
ed, of the grand penfioner, the Tory dictio- 
nary- maker, and author of the intended edi- 
tion of Shakefpear, having had his wis comb- 
ed, and face wathed, 15 we can aliure the 
public, quite groundleſs, no ſuch thing har- 
ing happened for ſome years pair. | 

The other report, that this geptleman had 
turned WH1G, is equal'y falſe, and proceed- 
ed irom the following accident; a devil, 1. e. 
2 printer's boy, having called on the penſioner, 
and found him in his Wis, the wrong fide 
outwards, i is the penſioner's delicate 

method 


„„ 
method of making a night- cap, the boy in- 


advertently reported, . that he had turned his 


« wir, without farther explanation; ſo that 
it was generally underſtood he had changed 
his principles; but we, from good authority, 
can aſſert, that this worthy gentleman ſtil 
deteſts the Whigs as much as when he made 
that rational and uſeful obſervation, that 
„ Whiggiſm and Atheiſm were ſynonymous 
terms.“ Leſt ſome of our readers, who ate 
not very learned, ſhould be at a loſs to ſee tlie 
ſimilitude between the Whigs and Atheiſts, 


we will explain it by a more familiar inſtance; 


they are as like to each other, as a moſt enor- 
mous pair of jack- boots are to a tanzy pudding, 
or as the penſioner's day-wig night cap, 1s to 
a firſt rate man of war under fail. 

We hear that the Dictator fits to mr. Rey- 
nolds for his picture: this is a true inſtance 
of condeſcenſion and regard to the Eng- 
liſh, to let ſo poor a painter do his SEN- 
SIBLE FACE, while the great Ramſay, the 
king's painter, lives, who is allowed to be 
as ſuperior to Reynolds in the art, as 4 
ſparrow is in bulk to an oſtrich. 

The above is an emblematical picture, and 
is deſigned to be hung up in the kings 
kitchen, in memory of the reformation in the 

ſcullery. The Dictator ſtands erect, with one 

foot on the neck of Britannia, and the other 
on a ſtarved turnſpit, repreſenting the glorious 
abolition of the old Engliſh, hoggiſh cuſtom, 
of eating roaſt meat: in one hand he has 4 
large bundle of addreſſes on the peace, and 
all 
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an iron rammer, with which he is a-going to 
in- cram them down Britannia's throat; in the 
ie other hand he has a cat-o'-nine-tails, with 
bat W which he flogs poor Britannia: on one of the 
ged Wl tails is wrote © the CYDER ACT,” on the 
ity, others, „the exciſe extended, commitment 
itil N of MEMBERS, Scotch preferments, ceconomy, 
bade peace, the laſt loan, &c. &c.” on one ſide is 
that Wl an old lion, fainting under a load of High- 
nous landers ; on the other fide, a number of people 
are N writing, and wrote over the door, * the ad- 
tue dreſs-making office in here:“ on the back of 
| the picture are ſeveral emblematical figures, 
repreſenting the bleſſings of peace: among 
others, the Indians ſcalping the Engliſh; 
public credit on crutches, and a Scotchman 
tripping up his heels; exciſemen breaking 
into private houſes; mobs ſo incenſed as to 
commit the greateſt outrages ; patience and 
decency in fits, &c. &c. in the diſtance is an 
untniſhed ſketch, it is wrote over et the cov 
CLUSION,” what it means we can 't ſay, but 
it has a good deal the appearance of Tower- 
hill, when the rebel Scots were beheaded: 
in one part of the picture is the unicorn fat 
and ſleek, loaded with money, and kicking 
down and prancing over the Engliſh by hun- 
eines dreds: in the clouds are the guardian angels 
n the of England and Ireland, loaded with axes and 
h one balters. The picture, inſtead of being orna- 
other Wmented with books or trophies, the emblems 


orious of literature and arms, is decorated with cloſe- 

tom Wſtools, haggics, oatmeal, brimſtone, and 

has 4 Pagpipes. . = 

„ and Yeſterday 
all 


( 

Yeſterday arrived in town from France, 
fir NI'Intofh Kenmure, bart. of the king- 
dom of Scotland; he is an officer of great 
experience, having been in both the Scotch 
rebellions, and at other times, in the ſervice 
of France, ſo that he may be juſtly eſteemed 
a valuable addition to our army. He di- 
rectly waited on the Dictator, was moſt 

aciouſſy received, and had the honour to 
kiſs his rump. He is remarkably attached 
to the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. 

From the above gentleman we hear, that 

tho' mr. Wilkes was fo paultry, that he would 
not go out with capt. Forbes to be murdered; 4 
yet things are ſo well contrived, that he will c 
be taken care of ſtill. 8 

Saturday laſt, being the birth-day of that tl 
valiant and experienced officer, capt. maſter e 

Tommy Elliot, who entered into the qth 6 
year of his age, the officers of the corps were 
invited o play at marbles with his honour; M +, 
and all the common men had a paper of ſugar. 
lumbs. | | ; | 

We hear that maſter Jockey Elliot, capt, 
Tommy's youngeſt brother, will be called to 
tie bar next term, and in Eaſter term will 
be called within the bar. The early days tht 
theſe pretty babes enter life, is a real inſtance if 
true Scotch zeal for their country ! 

A certain great Scot, who declared he 
hoped it would be put on his monument, 
when dead, that he was the maker of the | 
PEACE, has now ſo great a ſhare of modelty, 
that he won't ſuffer, if he can help it, tis 
glorious work to be mentioned while he 
LIVES | "Tis 
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"Tis ſaid, that an act will be paſſed to 
make it felony without benefit of clergy, 


to write or ſpeak againſt the Scotch miniſtry. 
We hear that a tool has brought an action 
againſt the author of a political paper, for 
aflerting that he was worth 20,000]. Tis to 
be hoped that this public ſpirited method 


will put a ſtop to ſuch wicked malevolent 


reports, as nothing can be ſo injurious to o any 
man, as to be ſuppoſed worth 20, Oool. 


COUNTRY MEWS 


Edinburgh, Aug. 28. As ſoon as the expreſs 
arrived wich the account that the valiant 
capt. Forbes had aſſaſſinated col. Wilkes, the 
great event was made known by the firing of 
the Caſtle guns, the bells rung, and "the 


evening concluded with illuminations, bon- 


fires, and other demonſtrations of joy. 
On this happy occaſion, the P—— gave 


a grand entertainment, when the following 


loyal toaſts were drank: 
Earl Bute. 
The patriotic, capt. F * 
The Diſſenting intereſt, and a repeal of 
the Teſt. 
Succeſs to the North Britons, 
The king. 


George Grenville, of the Inner Temple, 


e. ſq; and the able fir Francis ———, 
Extenſion of Exciſe. 
Confuſion to mr. Pitt, lord Tani duke 
of Newcaſtle, and lord chief juſtice 
Pratt, &c. &c. 


Vos. III. R We 
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We hear from Glaſgow, that the like re- 
| Joicings were made there, and that they will 
preſent capt. Forbes with the freedom of 
that city, in a moſt elegant, carved, and 
gilt cloſe-ſtool. 
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